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BRAKES ON 


N a week of little change in the general military position the fact 
| that there has been little change is a good omen in itself. The 
change that was to be feared was a further deterioration of the situa- 
tion at Stalingrad. There has in fact been no deterioration. On the 
contrary, since a temporary German success on Sunday, completely 
reversed on Monday, von Bock, though he has already thrown in 
everything he possessed in obedience to Hitler’s insistence that the 
city must .be captured at any cost, has made not an inch of progress, 
while Timoshenko’s relief force is still making a slow advance in 
the face of most powerful German defences. The fact that the 
Russian commander has succeeded in widening his front compels the 
Germans to do the same, with a resultant increase of strain on their 
reserves. It is too soon to say that the tide has turned at Stalingrad ; 
the Germans are certainly capable of tremendous efforts yet, and will 
exert them. But the situation is unquestionably less desperate than 
it was a week ago, and Hitler’s assurance to his people that Stalingrad 
will be taken looks today less convincing than Moscow assurances 
that it will not. If it holds out till the time when snow and ice impede 
operations disillusionment in Germany, of which some traces are 
already visible, will be widespread, and the effect of the R.A.F. raids 
wili intensify it. There was no conspicuous note of confidence in 
either Hitler’s speech or Goering’s, and the savagery now being 
exhibited in conquered countries like France or Norway can fairly 
be read as evidence of a state of high nervous apprehension. Develop- 
ments in France in particular, where Marshal Pétain has declared 
that the fate of the country is in the balance—as a result of the crisis 
caused by the Nazi demands for the deportation of French labour to 
Germany—deserve particular attention. Germany has as yet no hold 
on French colonies, except possibly Dakar, and a grave clash between 
Hitler and the Vichy Government might have important reper- 
cussions elsewhere. 


Halting Japan 


It is not very clear whai is happening in New Guinea, and corre- 
spondents in Australia are beginning to speak of the “mystery” 
of the Japanese retreat there. The threat to Port Moresby has 
sensibly diminished, for the advancing Australian troops have covered 
over twenty miles and reached the top of the Owen Stanley ridge 
without bringing the enemy to battle. The possibility of some 
subtle tactical move, such as an ambush in the thick jungle on 
both sides of the track, cannot be excluded, but the Australian 
command is not likely to ignore the possibility of that. There are 
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signs, on the other hand, which suggest that the Japanese may be 
abandoning the present move on Port Moresby altogether and 
preparing to take their troops off from the north of the island by 
sea; the next few days should make that clear one way or the 
other. They are still trying unsuccessfully to regain lost ground 
in the Solomon Islands, but the Americans are firmly established in 
Guadalcanal, and making admirable use of the aerodrome there. 
The Japanese have no effective answer to the flying fortresses, which 
may also effect a rapid change in the situation some thousands of 
miles farther north in the Aleutian Islands, now that the seizure 
of the Andreanos Islands, which form part of the chain, has given 
the Americans an aerodrome from which they can first bomb the 
enemy-occupied bases close at hand and ultimately plan an air- 
offensive against Japan itself. It is significant that the President of 
Tokyo University should have been permitted—or encouraged—to 
broadcast a warning that the war would be neither easy nor short, 
for “contrary to our expectations, cur enemies seem to be fighting 
back at us and regaining their footing.” 


The Right to Plunder 


Goering’s harvest-thanksgiving speech last Sunday roughly brushed 
aside all the German propaganda which has dwelt on the plentiful 
food supplies conferred by the “new order” upon the occupied 
countries of Europe. Under the “new order” as Goering sees it 
the conquering country will have no hesitation in depriving subject 
peoples of essential food and sending it to Germany. The German 
worker and the German agricultural labourer will be better fed, 
he said, than any others. If food becomes short he would un- 
hesitatingly transport it from an occupied country to Germany 
even if that brought hunger and privation to the producers, The 
fact of which Goering spoke was already well-known. That the 
people of Greece have been bled white till they are at the verge 
of starvation, that the ill-provided areas of central Poland have been 
compelled to give up their food to the German armies, that the 
Norwegians are suffering from drastic requisitioning of their produce, 
and similarly in other countries—this was well known ; the evidence 
was only too abundant. But Goering invites us to note this 
additional fact, that the “new order” contemplated in Europe is 
not only to be under the leadership of Germany; it is to be 
deliberately based on the idea of exploitation for the material advan- 
tage of Germans ; they are to be the task-masters for whom others 
must slave. 
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America and Inflation 

Thanks to the compromise adopted by both Houses of Congress 
over the Anti-Inflation Bill, President Roosevelt has not had to 
resort to the use of war-time powers to over-ride them, though the 
threat arising from the demands of the Farm Bloc and the pliability 
of Congressmen nervous about next month’s elections was serious. He 
has signed the Bill and appointed Justice James Byrnes to be Director 
of Economic Stabilisation, with the duty of applying a national 
policy for the control of prices, wages, salaries, rents, profits, 
rationing and subsidics. The measure had already been put off 
longer than the President desired, for prices and wages were 
beginning that upward spiral movement which, unchecked, would 
have meant serious inflation. The task that lies before Justice 
Byrnes is a testing one. Already war production has made big 
inroads into the sum-total of consumable goods, and the amount of 
money in the hands of the public has grown. Price-fixing alone, 
and even price-fixing with rationing, will not be enough. Unless 
taxation on a more drastic scale is imposed and there is more 
lending to the State, there will be a surplus of spending-power 
seeking to find an outlet in some direction. It would have 
been all to the good if prices could have been fixed at an 
earlier stage, and measures taken, as in this country, by rationing 
and other means to regulate and restrict spending. Ceilmgs are now 
to be fixed for prices and wages, and in respect of the latter 
America has gone farther than Great Britain, and has frankly 
recognised, as we have not, that war-time control of industry is 
not really compatible with free wage-negotiations between employers 
and unions. In taxation the United States has not yet accepted a 
burden comparable to that imposed her: ; at the growing rate of 
war expenditure the present taxation and lending together will not 
suffice to stop the inflationary gap. 


The German Birth-rate 


In an article on the German birth-rate last Monday, a correspon- 
dent of The Times gave some singularly instructive facts about 
Nazi efforts to check the decline of the German population during 
the last nine years. Under stimulation from marriage loans, family 
allowances, tax rebates and other inducements, the figures show 
a very considerable increase in live births during the peace years 
1933 to 1938—from 14.7 per thousand of population to 19.7. This 
may be far from the goal set themselves by the Nazis, but the figures 
do indicate that economic stimulation is not without results. Com- 
menting on the article, Mr. R. F. Harrod points out that what 
the Germans actually gave (apart from propaganda) was in cash 
value much less than a family allowance of 5s. per week per child 
advocated for this country. If they had really used every conceiv- 
able weapon, as is suggested by the author of the article, the improve- 
ment in the birth-rate might have been considerably more. Certainly 
there is nothing in the figures to show that we cannot check the 
coming decline in our own population by removing the poverty 
which is the penalty of large families. The effect of the war upon 
the German birth-rate was a decline which becomes steeper with 
each year of the war, and was dcubtless influenced by the absence 
of husbands on active service, by bombing, and a number of other 
auses. But the war creates abnormal conditions, and no conclu- 
sions can be drawn that will be valid for peace. The Nazis have 
not won the “ battle of the birth-rate” in war-time ; but they were 
beginning to win it in peace. 


British Factory Records 


When critics say, and rightly, that war production in this country 
is not as high as it should be, it is proper to remember that we 
are not so far wide of the target as other countries. Lord Halifax 
said last Saturday that British war production per head of the 
population is greater than that of any nation on earth. He included 
Germany, which had so big a start of us, and of course the United 
States, which has still far to go before she catches up. Britain 
with a much smaller population is actually producing as many 
planes as Germany, who has to build against Russia and the 
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United States as well as ourselves. It is a remarkable fact that we 
have built and repaired 30 per cent. more shipping than in the 
corresponding period of the last war, with 100,000 fewer shipyard 
workers. Our quantitative success in production has not been 
simply due to hard slogging work in the factories; we owe very 
much to the brains and ingenuity of scientists, who have enabled 
processes to be simplified and time saved—as in the case of the 
Lancaster bomber, which is now built in one third of the time 
originally required. The extent of production is necessarily affected 
by the answer which each country makes to the question—What 
proportion of man-power should go into the services, what into 
production? Germany’s terrific losses in Russia affect this question, 
Next year she must relax the pace in one direction or the other, 
or in both. It is doubtful whether further exploitation of the 
occupied countries will be enough to compensate for the falling-off 
from the maximum of her own total strength. 


The Fuel Debate 


The coal debate in the House of Commons ended on a slightly 
more hop2fui note than had been expected. Perhaps, after all, there 
will be enough coal to carry us through the winter without resort- 
ing to the sterner remedial measures which have been pressed on 
the Government. Major Lloyd George has been working hard on 
the problem, and is in the difficult position of having to defend 
in the House a policy he had no part in creating. It was not he, but 
the War Cabinet, who refused to go further in getting back men 
from the Forces. It was not he, but Parliament, who turned down 
the Beveridge plan for compulsory rationing in favour of voluntary 
economy. It has been generally agreed that both increased produc- 
tion and decreased consumption will be needed if the deficit of 11 
million tons is to be wiped out. We now have the welcome news 
that since the August holiday production has shown improvement, 
and that since the introduction of the bonus on output it has 
become substantial. In addition, Major Lloyd George is hopeful 
that the younger men, who have been the worst offenders in absen- 
teeism, will be made to understand the situation and reform their 
ways. On the consumption side, he thought that 4,000,000 tons 
could be saved without hardship. Sir John Anderson was adamant 
in refusing to release more miners from the Services, and contrived 
to argue, “ by a careful process of analysis,” and not counting these 
anc those, that there were not many men to be released—in fact, 
only 3,000 or 4,000. However, Sir John said that the Government 
are now satisfied that, with good will, the gulf can be bridged for 
this winter—but, he added significantly, not beyond. 


Search for Hoarded Food 


Lord Woolton gave a completely convincing reply to a com- 
plaint made by Viscount Bledisloe in the House of Lords about the 
search of Sir Lionel Darell’s house by officials of the Ministry of 
Food. The search, to which Lady Darell assented, revealed that 
there was no ground for the allegations about food-hoarding and 
contravention of the rationing orders which were brought to the 
notice of the Food Ministry. But what, exactly, was the substance 
of Lord Bledisloe’s complaint? The food-rationing orders must be 
enforced. But how can they be unless, when suspicion has _ been 
aroused, there is a right of search? Granted, such a right should be 
very sparingly used, and intrusions into private houses should not 
occur unless it is absolutely necessary to establish guilt or innocence. 
But the right in this case seems to have been reasonably exercised. 
What, then, remains of Lord Bledisloe’s complaint? The person 
whose house was searched was a “ deputy-lieutenant for the county, 
a county alderman, a justice of the peace of 45 years’ standing, and 
chairman of his local bench of magistrates, who achieved high 
distinction in the ‘ast war.” Lord Woolton aptly said that he was 
uncertain what inference he was supposed to draw from this citation 
of Sir Lionel Darell’s public services ; as Food Minister he knows 
nothing of such distinctions—he is concerned with the regulations. 
What is essential, of coure, is that such action should not be based 
on mere irresponsible gossip. In this case Lord Woolton had 
received representations which he felt he could not ignore. 
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‘A SIGNIFICANT PERIOD ”’ 


T was not a very happy inspiration on the part of the 
Associated Press of America—unless journalistic coups are 
the sole end of journalism—to instruct its correspondent at Moscow 
to put to M. Stalin the three questions which produced the three 
answers which were published throughout the world on Monday. 
Given the questions, the answers could not be other than they 
were. M. Stalin’s views are, and could be, a secret to no one. 
Mr. Churchill imparted them quite frankly to the House of 
Commons on his return from his journeyings in the East. 
Mr. Wendell Willkie, voluble on the subject while at Moscow, 
found reasons for exchanging silence for volubility before he 
reached Chungking. Having been questioned, M. Stalin replied 
in the uncompromising language habitual to him. Compared with 
the aid the Soviet Union was giving to the Allies, the aid of the 
Allies to the Soviet Union, he affirmed, had so far been of little 
effect. “To amplify and improve this aid only one thing is 
required: that the Allies fulfil their obligations fully and on 
time.” Obligations, it may be observed, is a strong word. But 
t may be observed equally that M. Stalin did not allege that 
any obligations were at present unfulfilled. He has seen 
Mr. Churchill. M. Maisky is in constant touch with Mr. Eden, 
M. Litvinov with Mr. Cordell Hull. London and Washington 
have no secrets from Moscow. Lord Halifax had every justification 
for assuring journalists in America that between M. Stalin and 
Mr. Churchill a complete understanding existed. There, apart 
from one aspect of it, the matter can well be left. 

That one aspect concerns the use that may be made of 
M. Stalin’s statement by enemy propagandists, who have seized 
on it with avidity already, and the more persistent advocates 
of a Second Front here. The former demand little attention. 
German propaganda has no effect except on the German people, 
if even on them, and in any case Dr. Goebbels’ assiduities are 
outside our control. But there can be no excuse here for the culti- 
vation of the idea that M. Stalin has charged his Allies with 
defaulting on their obligations. In the first place, as has already 
been indicated, he made no such charge. In the second place 
he could not. The only agreement publicly announced, and there 
is no reason to believe in the existence of secret agreements on 
this subject, was contained in the statement issued simultaneously 
in London and Washington on. the occasion of M. Molotov’s visit 
to Britain and America last June. It was then stated that “in 
the course of conversations a full understanding was reached with 
regard to the urgent tasks of creating a Second Front in Europe 
in 1942.” The language is not completely free from ambiguity, 
but the declaration means on the face of it that everything possible 
will be done to establish a Second Front in Europe in 1942. Even 
if a more explicit assurance is read into it there are nearly three 
months to go before any suggestion of default can be entertained. 
Whether M. Stalin was addressing himself primarily to America, 
as some Americans seem to think, is matter simply of speculation. 
What emerges from the whole affair is that the Russians are— 
most naturally and inevitably—desperately anxious to see a Second 
Front opened, and that we on our part are as desperately anxious 
to do our part in opening it as the Prime Minister declared us to 
be when he spoke in the House of Commons last month. 

No one could conceivably call the sincerity of that declaration 
in question. Even apart from the intense and universal desire 
to help Russia in her straits, it is palpably to our own interest 
to attempt to carry the war across the Channel at the earliest 
moment possible. Today the Germans are no less extended in 
Russia than the Russians are themselves. Every man, every aero- 
plane, every gun that can be spared for the eastern front is on the 


eastern front. Never in all likelihood will France be more lightly 
held than it is today. We may, and shall, be better prepared for 
an attack in three months’ time. But three months will make 
hardly less difference, perhaps even a greater difference, to the 
Germans’ defences in France. That fact, of which the Allied 
General Staffs are far more fully conscious than their critics, faces 
the Staffs and the Governments with difficult decisions. There 
are, moreover, other factors that complicate the difficulty further. 
A diversion in western Europe is not the only way of helping 
Russia, and Russia is not the only ally who needs help. Both 
General Wavell and Chinese speakers have emphasised the urgent 
necessity of reconquering Burma and thus reopening a road for 
the supply to China of those munitions which are vital to her 
continued resistance, and which, together with air reinforcements, 
may enable her to press the Japanese invader so hard that any 
projects he may entertain for the invasion of Siberia will have to 
be abandoned. The importance of such an operation is not in 
question ; but neither are the demands it would make on shipping 
and aeroplanes. 

More immediate even than that are the Egyptian operations. If 
after all recent disappointments the offensive which has so long 
been expected were launched successfully the results would extend 
to every theatre of the war. There would have at once to be 
some diversion of the Luftwaffe from the Russian front, where the 
German air-power is at present so dangerously superior. That, 
though incidental, would be of manifest importance. But if 
General Alexander’s first purpose is to drive Rommel’s forces out 
of Egypt and away from the vicinity of the Canal, his second is to 
regain so much of the coastline that the Mediterranean will once 
more be a practicable route of communication not only for our 
North African army but for transport to all the theatres in the 
Middle East and the Pacific. The relief that would be to the 
shipping problem, at present aggravated almost intolerably by 
the necessity for the circuitous voyage round the Cape, would be 
incalculable, and it would at once put the question of a Second 
Front in Europe on a new basis. That question, of course, is 
primarily one of shipping and aeroplanes. The General Staffs 
have a perfectly clear idea of what shipping is needed, first of all 
to land and then to supply an expeditionary force on the continent 
of Europe, and what force of bombers and fighters is required to 
cover the initial operations. How near we are to the moment when 
those resources will be available no one outside the narrowest 
official circles knows—very fortunately, for if many people here 
knew the information would very soon get to Germany, and there 
is no intelligence that would be of more priceless value to Hitler. 
Meanwhile it should be recognised to the full that at this precise 
moment to jeopardise success in North Africa for the sake of a 
front nearer home would be folly verging on the criminal, the 
more so since success in Africa would so swiftly and substantially 
simplify the problems which the launching of an offensive in 
western Europe raises. 

Fundamentally there is no serious difference between M. Stalin 
and his Anglo-Saxon allies as to method, as there can be none at 
all as to general purpose, though his statement may have, and 
appears to be having, the unfortunate effect of increasing among 
his own countrymen dissatisfaction with what seems a lack of 
enterprise on the part of Britain and the United States. Geography 
in itself imposes some strain on the alliance, and Germany, in 
this war, as in the last, gains immeasurably both by her central 
position and by the fact of having no allies to whom she need 
pay regard. While there may well be room for a closer under- 
standing on strategy between London, Washington and Moscow, 
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and there must be a complete subordination of national interests 
and national amour propre to the general purpose of the grand 
alliance, M. Stalin, who knows well what are the conditions 
that must be satisfied before a Western Front can be opened, 
would not dream for a moment of claiming the right to decide 
when those conditions had been satisfied sufficiently. His anxiety 
and impatience are completely intelligible. His language may be 
a little regretted, but it will not be for a moment resented. And 
M. Stalin may not be dissatisfied long. The war, as Mr. Lyttelton 
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has suggested, is entering a new phase, though its shape may not 
be outwardly very visible yet. Its characteristic will be the passage 
of the Allies everywhere to the offensive, thus thrusting on 
Germany a role for which Hitler and Goering in their recent 
speeches seemed to be endeavouring to prepare her. The coming 
winter will be a period of unabated activity fer all the belligerents, 
but the United Nations can face it with much better grounded hope 
than the enemy. The Prime Minister was fully justified in speak- 
ing of “this significant period.” 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ERIOUS account, it seems to me, ought to be taken of a very 

striking article by the well-known Air Correspondent, Major 
Oliver Stewart, in the Sunday Express on civil defence in any coming 
blitzes. It was always obvious that the present fire-guard arrange- 
ments were likely to diminish, or at ary rate limit, loss of property 
at the cost of increased loss of human life. But Major Stewart, 
who fears that we are preparing to meet in 1942 blitzes of the 1940 
pattern, goes much further. “ During the time a concentrated raid 
lasts,” he suggests, “there is no chance of civil defence workers 
performing any useful function at all. They are submerged beneath 
sheets of bombs. If that opinion be correct, all civil defence workers 
who are above ground at such times are merely a target for 
bombs and a liability to the defences.” Major Stewart, who poses 
squarely the question of the rival claims of person and property, 
holds that only buildings performing an essential war-function 
should be staffed by fire-guards, the main body of civil defence 
workers being held in reserve under shelter ready to be rushed into 
action the moment bombing ceases. “ By assembling in the cities at 
night large bodies of civil defence workers, a few more buildings,” 
Major Stewart admits, “ might be saved. But a great many more lives 
would be lost.” That seems incontestable, and the whole issue thus 
raised is of the first importance. Fires might be started that would get 
out of hand if not tackled promptiy. On the other hand many of 
the defence workers would no doubt be killed before they could 
tackle them. This whole question most manifestly demands earnest 
consideration by the Ministry of Home Security, and perhaps even 
by Parliament. 

* * * 7 

The B.B.C. is a recidivist. A vice of which it seemed to have 
been cured has now recurred in as acute a form as ever. In the 
version of Goering’s speech broadcast on Sunday evening both the 
writer of the script end the announcer conspired to depart com- 
pletely from the objective, the latter by subtle inflexions of tone 
reinforcing the sarcastic and mildly sneering innuendoes of the 
script, to achieve the cheap scores which are thought proper in the 
case of an enemy speaker. I don't believe one listener in a thousand 
wants the B.B.C.’s sarcasm. What was wanted on Sunday was a 
straightforward, completely objective report of what Goering said, 
just as what was wanted—and was, in fact, provided—was a straight- 
forward and objective report of what Lord Halifax had been saying 
in New York the previous day. There is no reason for the smallest 
difference in the treatment of the two speeches. 

* * * . 

The correspondence on the old and inflammatcry issue of Religion 
and Politics still goes on in the daily papers, but the cauldron which 
so quickly worked up to the boil is now not much more than 
simmering. One general conclusion emerges,— that support for Dr. 
Temple and his Albert Hall speech far outweighs ithe criticism it 
evoked. The effect of the controversy, indeed, is to impress on 
many people who had overlooked it that the new Primate is a man 
of great knowledge and brilliant intellect, as well as of abundant 
moral courage. I do not profess to agree with every detail of his 
Albert Hall speech, but it is not the details but the broad approach 
to the good and evil features of contemporary life that matters. It 
is not by its indiscretions, but by the obduracy of its discretions, 
that the Church has lost repute, in so far as it has lost it, in the 
last twenty years. It is spiritual leaders who do not shrink from 
applying their message practically who will gain the ear both of 


their congregations and of men and women outside any congre- 
gation. The dangers are obvious. Identification with the pro- 
gramme of any one political party has to be avoided rigorously— 
though if a political party chose to adopt what seemed an essen- 
tially Christian programme, the Church could hardly be reproached 
for that. 

* . * * 

The Army’s nightwear is not a very common subject of discussion. 
One reason perhaps is that (as I understand) it is non-existent. 
That, on the other hand, may be a very good reason for discussing 
it. I am inclined to think it is. The plain fact is that the British 
soldier is not issued with (as they insist on saying in the Army) 
pyjamas or any equivalent. He is expected to sleep in his vest 
and pants or supply his own nightgear. In most cases he does 
sleep in his vest and pants, and if, as is common, he only gets a bath 
once a week, he goes seven days permanently sheathed day and 
night in the same textiles. It may be all right, but to me it seems 
all wrong, and I gather from an officer who has the bearing of it 
on comfort and cleanliness a good deal on his mind that this kind 
of thing has a real effect on self-respect The subject, it is sug- 
gested, ought to be ventilated; ventilated seems an appropriate 
word, and I act on the suggestion. Things, incidentally, are the 
same in the Navy. Not long ago a friend in America wrote to me 
that some friction had arisen between British and American sailors 
as the result of comments by the latter at the fact that the former 
wore no pyjamas and were (it was alleged, more questionably) 
guilty of other lacks in the matter of hygiene. I give notice of 
intention to raise this and similar subjects again, for I have other 
material which there is no space to deal with today. There are 
certain amenities of civilised life to which the private soldier is 
plainly entitled. It is idle to say, as has in fact been said, that 
many soldiers come from homes where night-clothes are never 
worn. Most soldiers nowadays, in fact, do not. 


* * * * 


Mr. Ward Price’s list of six possibilities for the viceroyalty of 
India (in an article in Wednesday’s Daily Mail) in succession to 
Lord Linlithgow is interesting. They are Lord Cranborne, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Sir John Anderson, Sir Stafford Cripps, Sir Roger 
Lumley and Lord Greene, the Master of the Rolls. The qualifi- 
cations of all except Lord Greene for this particular post are in 
varying degrees obvious. And if Lord Greene’s are not immediately 
obvious they are real and solid. Mr. Ward Price was very right 
to include him. 

* aa * * 

My distinguished deputy (if the word is applicable tc one to 
whom I look up, not down) Clusius, who so _benevolently 
facilitated a brief absence on my part, has slightly irked some 
readers by suggesting that sixty seconds during which Big Ben 
clangs ceaselessly are not the most appropriate to select as the Silent 
Minute, and also for a mildly depreciatory reference to Free Church 
mission meetings. As to that, I think (from my knowledge of 
Clusius) that Clusius’ acquaintance with Free Church mission 
meetings is probably limited—as, indeed, is mine. But nothing 
denominationally derogatory, I am convinced, was intended, and in 
the interests of both amity and alliteration I propose to substitute 
Malagasi mission meetings. There should be a useful time-lag 
in protests from any personally concerned. JANUS. 
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HITLER’S STRATEGY 


By STRATEGICUS 


OME speeches have recently been delivered by the leaders of 

the Nazi Reich which throw a strange light upon Hitler’s 
strategy. Goering appeared to emphasise rather obtrusively the 
sole responsibility of Hitler for the present strategy; and, of course, 
the Fiihrer himself last year said that he was taking over the full 
direction. There was little need, since everyone realised long before 
that the supreme direction lay in his hands. But it is impossible to 
study Goering’s speech attentively without sensing a tendency to 
cast back upon the Fiihrer the onus of what has been done and 
remains to be done, impossible also to read Hitler carefully without 
gathering the impression that he is fully aware of his accountability. 
This is the more to be remarked because in both speeches the future 
tense looms so large against the background of the boasting and 
bluster. 

Admittedly, the Germans have so far fought a wonderful campaign. 
It is true that history has no parallel for such a record of victories, 
for so many battles won and such distances traversed. But at the 
end of all the latent admission had to be made that, in spite of 
everything, the war has set into the pattern of the last struggle. 
There is even in the minds of the leaders an uneasy conviction of 
the growing similarity. There have been frequent references to the 
year 1917, with the boast of the difference between it and the third 
year of the present war, as if by constant defiance a threatening 
wraith can be banished from the feast. And yet it has now to be 
admitted that, despite all the superficial differences between the 
present and the last war, a similar development has taken charge of 
events. When Hitler exclaims “The German Reich will never 
capitulate,” he is pronouncing the epitaph on all the cunning 
plans built upon a clear-cut and rapid victory. 

Judgement has never been a characteristic of the Germans, and if 
we enquire how the plans went astray we are driven to identify 
the cause with an error of judgement. The Battle of Britain corre- 
sponds to the Battle of the Marne. Each of these decisive clashes 
assured that, in default of some unforeseen development, with the 
Allies retaining their determination to fight to the end, the war 
must lead to the German defeat ; but in each case it was a prior 
error of judgement that led to the battle. Hitler was mesmerised 
by the spectacle of Paris in 1940, and allowed the one moment when 
he had a clear chance of complete victory to pass. There followed 
the belated Battle of Britain, and we were given the chance to arm 
against the most deadly threat that ever faced us. Even then, it 
may reasonably be argued, Hitler might have triumphed if he had 
not suddenly been moved by a touch of over-caution. When he 
attacked Russia he thought that he was providing against the worst 
that might befall him, the strangling by the British blockade; but, in 
fact, he ran upon the one land Power that could meet his challenge 
by a subtler and more searching strategy. 


It appears to be certain that he saw the red light somewhere 
about the time when his henchman Dietrich, fresh from his master’s 
headquarters, was pledging his honour that “The final military 
decision has been reached”; and Japan was encouraged to draw off 
the United States and create a mass diversion for Britain. But now, 
after tea months of the war on the new alignment, all he can say 
is that he “will never capitulate.” He and Goering both tried to 
prove that he could never be reduced to give in by pointing to the 
brilliant way in which they had circumvented the blockade. Goering 
boldly denied the effect of the blockade ; but he also denied that a 
thousand planes would ever attack Germany, and already they have 
been over the country on several occasions. His “ proof” that the 
blockad> cannot affect Germany was that she now controls the 
Ukraine wheat and has captured Russian coal, iron and nickel. But 
it has to be noted that Hitler, as well as Goering, based his confi- 
dence upon what will be done in the future. “We have to build 
roads—agriculture must be reorganised—we shall establish our 
own industries in the east.” All this is Hitler. Goering was, per- 
haps, not quite so obvious; but in implication he was even less 
encouraging. After picking Europe bare, he is driven to excuse 


the shortage of fats and to award the air-stricken towns an extra 
ounce and a half of meat a week. 

In the same speech Goering boasted, “here we are not ruled 
as over there by ‘General Muddle.’” Surely, if we recognise 
that Hitler controls the mightiest army the world has ever seen, 
we must also admit that never has any army of a first-class nation 
been served by such irresponsible gamblers. And yet the main 
strategy of Hitler is perfectly sound in theory; just as most of the 
expedients he bas devised to obviate weaknesses suffered in the 
last war seem to be logical. His answer to the blockade, which he 
was advised would lead him into a struggle of exhaustion, was to 
seize a sufficiently large and self-supporting area to keep his country 
going long enough to break the will of the Allies. Hating the 
advisers, he nevertheless took note of their advice. The difficulty 
is that this prudence has come belatedly, and has supervened upon 
a period during which he gambled on the chances of a short war, 
and lived on his material capital. As a consequence, this large 
block of the Continent which, under normal conditions, might have 
served him well for a number of years, has been wasted as by a 
famine. But if anyone must starve, says Goering, it will not be 
Germany! 

This part of Hitler’s strategy, though theoretically sound, has 
still to be harvested. There is too much “shall” and “must” to 
be convincing to anyone unless he wishes to be convinced. It 
is the purely military side that remains formidable. “No one will 
ever get us out of this position,” he said, referring to the capture 
of Stalingrad ; and, although Russia can still proudly say the instance 
is unfortunate, the implication is the central fact of the situation. 
As I pointed out last week, it is the German defensive that over- 
shadows everything. Hitler was thoroughly justified in boasting, 
“We let our enemies run up against our positions as long as they 
wanted, and as long as they could.” The German defensive grows 
the more impressive the longer it is studied. The German troops 
have shown the way to undermine the defensive, and there is an 
almost wearisome monotony about the references to “ wedges” 
driven in, and though at times cut through, more often affording 
the leverage to break up the defence. If the tactics depend upon 
a great concentration on a restricted sector such local concentra- 
tions are possible to both sides. But it has to be recognised that, 
as a fact, the Russians have made little impression on the pivots 
of the German defensive. They have relied upon counter-attack 
to keep some measure of control over the German offensive ; and 
it seems a little ominous that, after carefully selecting their objec- 
tives, they have so far been unable to capture them, despite attacks 
with considerable skill and undoubted resolution. 


In the ultimate analysis there is a different outlook at work in 
shaping the defensive. Each side has been compelled to be ex- 
tremely parsimonious in the use of reserves. Dietmar has made it 
clear beyond any question that the Russian attacks have posed a 
most trying problem for the German command. The. blows have 
been so skilful and persistent that the command, in order to safe- 
guard their reserve, have been driven to harden their hearts against 
every appeal, at the risk—Dietmar actually says this—of perhaps 
being too late to save a vital position. But although the German 
defensive has been a deep, elaborately organised and mobile system, 
it has perforce had an element of rigidity that is absent from the 
Russian plan. The Germans had to hold off the Russians from the 
nodal points of communications that formed the raison d’étre of 
their siting. That is what Hitler and Goering mean by “what we 
have we hold.” 

The Russians have used space as a positive element of their 
strategy. They do so in the sure confidence that in giving way 
they are retorting upon the Germans the weakness of their own 
communications. There are several admissions in the speeches of 
Hitler and Goering that suggest the intractable character of this 
problem, and, as I some time ago pointed out, this is a determining 
factor of both war strategies. In the case of the Russian strategy, 
however, the retreat before an overwhelming concentration tends to 
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‘weaken it as their own strength grows. But the core of their strategy 
is to withhold even then, even when vital positions may be lost or 
jeopardised, the reserves that might save them, to withhold them 
until the enemy has shot his bolt. It is not in this direction that 
the weakness of Russia lies. It may, indeed, even yet inflict a clear 
defeat upon Germany at the gates of Stalingrad. 

Russia’s weakness lies in her inability to break through the Ger- 
man defensive. This immunity it is that Hitler gambles on. It 
has so far enabled him to effect a conceatration against selected 
objectives and capture them. Whereas the Russians could not 
capture Kharkov, the Germans, through that very fact, were able 
to concentrate the forces that captured Rostov, overflowed into the 
Caucasus and washed up to Stalingrad. The one weak point in 
the German strategy is that, relying even in the defensive upon 
reserves, it is losing heavily at the same time that its very success 
is increasing the distances to be covered by a defensive. It is im- 
possible that even the German army, with its allies, cari hold an 
unlimited length of front. Already the extent to be held in Russia 
is very much longer than before the year’s campaign was launched. 
If the attempt is to be made to cross the Caucasus, the length will 
be increased further. All that has been said, however, touches only 
the weaknesses inherent in the German theory. It would be the 
fast folly to ignore the fact that we have yet to make a beginning 
of profiting by them. 


RUSSIA’S NAVY 


By ROBERT FORTMAN 


T is natural to regard Russia’s armed strength as more 
characteristically military, and less naval, than that of any other 
great Power. A glance at the last comprehensive published figures 
of the strength, equipment and organisation of the armed forces of 
the world, in the Armaments Year-Book, 1938, will tend to confirm 
such an impression. A comparison of Russian naval statistics with 
those of the U.S.A., Great Britain or Japan would clearly not be 
profitable. Comparison with Germany and Italy is more to the 
point: yet even here the Russian Navy would seem to be outclassed 
as an instrument of war. 

Of capital ships, Germany had three modern craft in service, while 
the two other Powers had four antiquated vessels each: Germany 
had four building, Italy two, and Russia three described as 
“ projected.” Of aircraft-carriers, Germany had none in service, the 
other two States one each; Germany had two under construction, 
the other two none. Taking cruisers, Germany had 6 in service, 
Italy 22, Russia 7, Germany had § building, Italy apparently none, 
Russia 1. Of destroyers and similar types, Germany had 28, Italy 
113, Russia 39, including an unspecified but probably rather high 
proporticn of mine-layers: the numbers given as under construction 
‘were respectively, 18, 25 and 4. Of submarines, Germany had 36, 
[Italy 86, Russia (including those under construction and 40 of 200 
tons displacement, obviously suitable only for the Black Sea, the 
Gulf of Finland or the Gulf of Riga) 130; Germany had 15 building, 
Ttaly 19. 

In interpreting these figures, it is important to bear in mind that, 
while the Italian Navy’s commitments are limited to the Mediter- 
wanean, or virtually so, and while the Kiel Canal makes it easy for 
German naval forces to be switched from the Baitic to the North 

ea, the Russian Black Sea Fleet has to operate in isolation from the 
maval forces in the Baltic, the Arctic and the Pacific; the Caspian 
Ritilla is, of course, completely shut off ; and the Baltic Fleet, when 
Russia is at war with Germany, can gain access to the Arctic and 
nthe Pacific only by the Stalin Canal—whose construction by the 
Soviet régime has greatly increased Russia’s naval strength today 
by comparison with the Russo-Japanese War and the Four Years’ 
War. Further, Germany’s capacity to build, and probably Italy’s, 
jexceeds that of Russia, particularly since the Germans have captured 
Wikolaiev and Odessa and brought Leningrad under siege. 

Despite these facts, the Russian Fleet is playing an invaluable 

art in Russia’s war effort, and the present rulers of Russia are 

oing no more than continue Czarist policy in attaching great 
portance to naval questions. The extent to which other Powers 
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have interested themselves in Russia’s fleet is evidenced by the fact 
that the status of the Black Sea and that of the Straits giving access 
from it to the Mediterranean have been questions most fruitful of 
international controversy. Fear that a Russian fleet might one day 
dominate the eastern Mediterranean Ied to the demilitarisation of 
the Black Sea by the Treaty of Paris, at the end of the Crimean War: 
a provision which the Czarist Government took the opportunity to 
repudiate in the confusion created by the Franco-Prussian War, 
And the status of the Sea and the Straits has varied from time to 
time, the most recent settlement being that of the Montreux Straits 
Convention of 1936: this agreement provided for the neutrality of the 
Straits, but permitted Russian warships to use them in time of 
war. This latter clause caused considerable dispute at the time, and 
a statement broadcast from Ankara a few days ago gave it recogni- 
tion, but with a qualification which, divorced from present circum- 
stances, would seem curious: Turkey would permit, it ran, the 
egress of warships of a State deprived of bases on the Black Sea. 
Turkey is bound to allow Russian ships to leave the Black Sea in 
time of war without any qualification, and from a juristic stand- 
point the statement would appear to bear more relationship to 
Rumanian than to Russian vessels. But it must, no doubt, be read 
in the light of Turkish anxiety not to offend Germany, and of 
Turkish knowledge that Russia would neither wish to diminish her 
strength in the Black Sea nor to risk her ships in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean so long as she was able to retain any of the threatened bases. 

The importance of the Navy in the Soviet system of defence is 
borne out by the secrecy always observed both about the composition 
of the fleet and the distribution of its units. The list of units com- 
piled by the League of Nations Secretariat, and quoted above, had 
to be taken from unofficial technical publications, no official infor- 
mation being available; naturally, it has not been made available 
since. Two or three of the cruisers were modern; so, probably, 
was a large proportion of the destroyers, whose numbers may have 
considerably increased since the preparation of the Secretariat's 
figures ; it has commonly been surmised that the submarine strength 
of 130, estimated by the Secretariat, had risen to about 200 by June, 
1941. (ualitatively, the battleships were known to be out of date; 
the cruisers to vary from the mcdern to the antiquated ; most of 
the destroyers, torpedo-boats and submarines to be of recent design. 
Of tne distribution of these vessels, as much was known as was 
impossible to conceal. There were one ald battleship, one aircraft- 
carrier and three old cruisers in the Black Sea, two old battleships 
and two modern cruisers in the Baltic. For the rest, the details of 
the strength, quality and location of the Russian Fleet on the out- 
break of war with Germany were a matter of inference or mere 
guesswork, and so, in the main, have they remaired. The general 
outlines of the situation are, none the less, clear. 

The Black Sea Fleet, for all its inadequacy by modern standards, 
has sufficed to dominate that sea. There has been no Axis vessel in 
those waters to compete on anything like equal terms with its 
cruisers, which, it may be noted, were before the war adapted to carry 
a few aircraft. The handful of destroyers, gunboats and submarines 
(in 1937, at least, only one submarine) which compose the Rumanian 
Navy, and any craft which may in recent months have been con- 
structed at Constanza or Varna, have been quite insufficient to 
challenge even the smaller vessels of the Russians. Thus control 
over the Black Sea has been of obvious value in the defence of 
southern Russia. It has enabled Russian supply ships to sail with 
comparative immunity, assisting land operations directly, as, for 
instance, by maintaining Sevastopol during the siege. Transports 
removing troops from Odessa and civilians from Sevastopol have 
been protected. Above all, freedom of movement has been denied 
to the Axis: even coastal vessels have not been free from submarine 
attack ; supply being the Germans’ greatest difficulty, they have not 
been able to supplement their lines of land communication by water 
transport to any material extent. And a combined operation against 
the Caucasian coast has been out of the question. 

The main role of the Baltic Fleet was to help the Army to fight 
its delaying actions on the northern front in the summer and early 
autumn of 1941, covering the Army’s flank, convoying its supplies, 
and protecting the evacuation of Tallinn as of Odessa, Its losses 
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against the superior German fleet were undoubtedly heavy, though 
it struck some hard blows in return. It seems clear that the main 
body of the survivors left the Baltic by way of the Stalin Canal, 
though ar least some submarines and probably some surface craft 
remained to harass Axis shipping. 

In the Arctic Russian craft have sunk German supply vessels and 
have played some part in covering our Arctic conveys in the last 
stages of their voyages to Murmansk or Archangel. But of course 
the main task of the Russian Navy, in addition to those enumerated 
above, is to be on the alert against Japanese aggression in the Far 
East. It is inconceivable, indeed, that the Russian surface craft 
available should be able to engage the main Japanese Battle Fleet. 
But the Far East submarine flotilla—according to an estimate pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution of 
August, 1941, some seventy craft—and light surface vessels must, 
with their threat to transports and supply ships, constitute a major 
deterrent to further Japanese aggression at a time when the Japanese 
Fleet has many other responsibilities. 

The Russians have a flotilla of monitors on the Volga. Its action 
in defence of Stalingrad, as mobile artillery in direct tactical support 
of the Russian armies, is symbolic of the Navy’s place in the Soviet 
defence system. It is, in fact, part of the Army, subordinate to the 
People’s Commissariat of Defence ; and Russia has no naval strategy 
in the sense that Britain or Japan or Germany have naval strategies. 
Thus Russian naval action is almost entirely confined to direct 
support of Russia’s armies. . But the Navy’s role, if subordinate, has 
been and is essential, and in adding to Axis shipping difficulties it is 
making an independent contribution to the United Nations’ ultimate 
victory. 


; LAVAL’S DESIGNS 


By J. F. REINHOLZ 


OT for nothing has Laval suddenly dismissed Jacques Benoist- 

Mechin, his trusted Secretary of State for the President of the 
Council. It is only part of a carefully worked-out scheme. What 
Laval is driving at is nothing less than the foundation of a new 
party, the one and only party, the counterpart to Hitler’s Nazi Party. 
Such a party- cannot be created in one night. It requires a com- 
plicated organisation, covering the whole country, reaching with its 
influence into the remotest cells of the nation. Pierre Laval is 
well aware of the many difficulties involved in so vast an enterprise, 
and he has already so many jobs on hand that he is perforce anxious 
to simplify the task. 

Hence the news, leaking out from Vichy only the other day, that 
Jacques Doriot and Marcel Déat, the two rival leaders of French 
Fascism, are about to merge their respective parties in one partie 
unie with headquarters in Paris. Each of them is a very ambitious 
man, each of them hopes to become one day the one and only leader 
of France, each of them has therefore every reason to keep aloof 
from the other. Why, thea, should they suddenly decide to merge 
their parties, except under heavy pressure? And who else could 
exert such pressure but Laval himself—Laval the dictator, omni- 
potent but for the Germans? There jis, of course, still another 
possible explanation. It may be that both Doriot and Déat have 
realised that neither of them can hope to gain power as long as 
they march separately instead of uniting their dwindling strength. 

This possibility can, in fact, be safely neglected. Laval has 
already seen to it that there is not very, much left even of their 
united strength. He first deprived Doriot of the Anti-Bolshevik 
League, a semi-military organisation attached to Doriot’s French 
People’s Party and a rather cheap imitation of Hitler’s storm- 
troopers at that. Laval merged them in a new foundation of his 
own, the Tricolor Legion. It has, incidentally, hardly been noted 
that, by founding the Tricolor Legion, Laval has killed two birds 
with one stone. Not only Doriot’s Anti-Bolshevik League, but also 
Pétain’s Legion of ex-Service Men, numbering 1,000,000 men, 
formed the raw materia) of the Tricolor Legion, which thus robbed 
both the "Marshal and Doriot of their respective private armies. 
Laval then proceeded to create an “élite,” called S.O.L. (Service 
@Ordre Légionnaire), an ersatz S.S., thus forestalling any similar 
intentions on the part of Messrs. Doriot and Déat. The S.O.L. is 
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so much an ersatz S.S. that even its form of oath was almost 
identical with that of Hitler’s S.S. Only the word “ Hitler” was 
replaced by “La France.” 

Having thus united in his hands those “instruments of power” 
which are a characteristic feature of totalitarian States, Laval scored 
another major victory over Marcel Déat when it came to the question 
of placing the great Paris newspaper Le Temps under new manage- 
ment. Marcel Déat had quietly succeeded in infiltrating the 
editorial staff of Le Temps with some of his personal followers. 
But Laval made short work of all that. He simply bought up Le 
Temps, sacked the editorial staff, and appointed new directors and 
editors selected among his own trusted men. But he gladly accepted 
an invitation by Marcel Déat to write the introduction to the latter’s 
latest book, Our Aim. Laval even arranged translated editions 
of Our Aim in Spanish and Portuguese, and a report, still 
unconfirmed, has it that he has just succzeded in securing 
the permission to publish a German edition. Déat will find it 
increasingly difficulc to make anybody believe that he is not already 
hand in glove with Laval. But that is exactly what the Auvergnat is 
aiming at. 

Laval will find it a more difficult job to deal with Doriot, who, 
compared with Déat, is the much better tactician. No wonder that 
Laval was highly gratified when his attention was drawn to the 
fact that, as rumour had it, Jacques Doriot had a Jewish grand- 
mother. Laval saw to it that his Nazi friends in Paris very soon 
heard about that, and Doriot is now hard put to it to prove that 
the rumour is wrong. He even went so far as to ask the Nazi 
historian Schaeffer, a well-known authority on all racial questions, 
to help him to collect evidence going to prove that he is really 
of pure “Aryan” blood. Moreover, Doriot claims that he is a 
descendant of the old Goths, a fact that should make him all the 
more acceptable in Nazi eyes. 

Whatever may be the outcome of this internal struggle, Doriot 
as well as Déat are steadily losing ground. They have laid them- 
selves open to ridicule, and Pierre Laval was clever enough to 
exploit the situation, if it was not he who actually created it. 
He brutally knocked all the trumps out of their hands. He ruth- 
lessly removed their trustees from all key positions—Déat’s men 
from Le Temps and Doriot’s men from the Cabinet. For that is 
what really happened when Laval announced the other day that 
he had dismissed Benoit-Mechin, who was one of Doriot’s closest 
collaborators. Slowly, very slowly, the two rival leaders of French © 
Fascism have realised that there is only one way open for them 
if ever they want their dreams to come true. They must merge 
their rival parties and place the new partie unie at Laval’s service. 
Then, and then only, they may hope that Laval will find them any 
place within the Government. 

There remains only the question why Laval is so anxious to 
have a party organisation at his disposal. It is not difficult to 
answer. Laval knows only too well that his dictatorship is rather 
a shaky enterprise. So do the Nazis. It is not the indignation 
of the free world awakened by the atrocious persecution of the 
Jews in France, not the growing resistance of the French people 
against Laval’s flourishing slave-trade with Germany, which matters 
sO much in Laval’s and in German eyes. It is that Laval’s 
dictatorship lacks the solid base of a well-organised people’s move- 
ment. Smooth functioning of the modern totalitarian system is 
absolutely dependent on the well-oiled machinery of a party 
organisation capable of controlling and directing public life even 
in its remotest spheres. For so complicated is the political, economic 
and social structure of modern States that even the most cunning 
police system will not help the dictator in our times to survive 
unless he can base his dictatorship on an organisation which has 
already wormed its way even into the smallest cell of the nation. 

Hitler knew this, and he prepared for it by building up a mighty 
party machine before seizing power. So did Mussolini and Franco, 
though not quite so thoroughly. Even Quisling in Norway had 
his Nasjonal Samling ready at hand when German bayonets put 
him into power. Only Laval is now about to try it the other 
way round: First the power, then the foundation. The success of 
so interesting an experiment depends entirely on how much time 
Laval has left. 
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THEOLOGY IN HYMNS 


By DR. F. LUKE WISEMAN 


N the temple of sacred song, Charles Wesley holds a most 

honourable place. Canon Adam Fox in his article on hymns 
in last week’s Spectator spoke of him as the greatest of hymn- 
writers. He is by no means alone in this judgement. Mr. Bernard 
Manning is not quite so confident. In his delightful little book 
to which Canon Fox refers with so much appreciation he seems 
to place the wreath on the head of Isaac Watts. Priority in time 
Watts certainly has, and probably in originality also, for by making 
David speak as a Christian, as he says, he turned the Psalms. then 
sung in metrical versions into hymns and prepared the way for 
the still wider use of sacred song in worship. The revolution was 
too great for general adoption. “Human hymfs” had not the 
sanction of divine inspiration which the Psalms possessed, and the 
advance of Watts’ hymns was further slowed down, if not brought 
to a standstill, by Bradbury’s cynical description of them as “ Watts’ 
whims.” 

But the congregations which the Wesleys gathered a few years 
later were entirely innocent of traditional prejudice. Charles 
Wesley’s hymns spoke to their condition, expressed their deepest 
feelings, voiced their joyful faith, quickened their minds, enlarged 
and enriched their experience. These hymns, therefore, became their 
liturgy, giving form and substance to their worship and to their 
witness to the world. An important part of Charles Wesley’s title 
to greatness lies in this rediscovery of the value of song as a 
vehicle to convey the truths and doctrines of Christianity and his 
ability to present them not as mere statements of the faith but as 
a living faith realised and enjoyed in the present experience of the 
believer. In introducing the unique and standard Methodist hymn- 
book of 1780, whose 525 hymns are mostly from the pen of Charles 
Wesley, John Wesley claims that “this book is in effect a little 
body of experimental and practical divinity.” His followers, there- 
fore, became theologians without knowing it, and even in times of 
division and separation were held to orthodoxy because all sections 
continued to use the hymns, if not the precise form, of this book. 
When therefore negotiations for Methodist reunion were begun, it 
was found that there was no objection to union on the ground of 
doctrinal differences. 

Nature had done much to fit Charles Wesley for his special task. 
He was not only a born poet but a born singer. He had a peculiarly 
sensitive ear, a charming voice and a clear enunciation. Sound was 
to him more vivid than sight. If one might so say, he saw with 
his ears. What form is to the artist, metre is to Wesley. And his 
words are not only colourful but, even when long words are used, 
“singable.” Manning calls attention to his “superb mastery of 
metre” not merely in the variety of metres in which he moves with 
perfect ease, but in his unerring choice of metres to produce the effect 
he desires, and specially in the accuracy of his stresses, the accent 
rarely falling on the wrong syllable. This no doubt was partly due 
to his familiarity with Greek and Latin verse, for he was one of the 
best classical scholars of his time. Add to these advantages a 
distinct bent for theological study, including the close, minute and 
life-long study of the Scriptures, and you have all the conditions 
for a Herbert or a Vaughan. 

Yet the making of the poet-preacher and singer of the evangelical 
revival required the great awakening of Whit Sunday 1738, when, 
three days before his brother John’s heart was “strangely warmed,” 
he received healing of body and mind in the name of Jesus of 
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Nazareth. Then it was that “the stammerer’s tongue was loosed ” 
and the “trumpet voice” proclaimed the name of Jesus high 
over all: 


Jesus all the day long was my joy and my song, 
O that all His salvation may see! 
He hath loved me, I cried, He hath suffered and died 
To redeem such a rebel as me! 
Most of his great hymns were written during the decade in which 
as a knight errant of the heavenly King he rode from end to end 
of England and Ireland, carrying the fiery cross, single-handed, 
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facing wild mobs, fighting manfully against its spiritual foes, 
storming the fortresses of the world rulers of this darkness. Hear 
him at the watchnight before the conflict as he surveys the battle- 
field and realises his source of strength: 
Into a world of ruffians sent, 
I walk on hostile ground, 


Wild human beasts on slaughter bent 
And ravening wolves surround. 


What though a thousand hosts engage, 
A thousand worlds, my soul to shake ? 
I have a shield shall quell their rage 
And drive the alien army back 
Portrayed, it bears a bleeding Lamb ; 
I dare believe in Jesu’s name. 
and in the hour of victory: 
Jesu’s tremendous name 
Puts all our foes to flight, 
Jesus the meek, the angry Lamb 
A Lion is in fight. 
By all hell’s host withstood, 
We all hell’s host o’erthrow ; 
And conquering them, through Jesu’s blood 
We still to conquest go. 
This strikes one as the real thing, compared with which “ Onward 
Christian Soldiers” sounds like the song of the parade-ground. 

He is sure that on the cross Christ made a “ perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” 
He therefore boldly offers this salvation to all, Pharisees (which 
he confesses he himself had been) and publicans, harlots and thieves. 
This universality he holds against all comers. His hymns, every- 
where sung, were the most powerful and effective weapon in the 
long controversy with Calvinisin: 

Thy undistinguishing regard 
Was cast on Adam’s fallen race ; 
For all Thou hast in Christ prepared 
Sufficient, sovereign, saving grace. 
Like Watts, however, he prefers to dwell on the love of God and 
the love of the Son. Expanding Ignatius’ immortal saying, “ My 
love is crucified,” he sings: 
O love divine ; what hast thou done ? 
The immortal God hath died for me; 
The Father’s co-eternal Son 
Bore all my sins upon the tree, 
The immortal God for me hath died 
My Lord, my Love, is crucified. 

In a small volume of poems Wesley strove to set forth the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. What chiefly occupies his mind and 
draws his devotion is the mediatorial Trinity—God in relation to 
man and to sinful man, with Whom however man is brought into 
new and living relation as a son, by the blood of the Cross and the 
Resurrection from the dead and through the mighty working of 
the Spirit of God. A deep hymn of six-line verses praying for 
the ‘enjoyment of the liberty of the children of God brings the 
soul into relation with the persons of the Trinity: 

Abba, Father, hear thy child 
Late in Jesus reconciled. 


Heavenly Adam, life divine, 

Change my nature into Thine. 

Holy Ghost no more delay, 

Come and in Thy temple stay ; 

Now Thine inward witness bear, 

Strong and permanent and clear ; 

Spring of life, Thyself impart ; 

Rise eternal in my heart, 
Thus man is restored to his lost estate, recovers the Divine image 
in which he was created and becomes a “transcript of the Deity.” 

High churchman as he was, Charles Wesley minded all points 

of the Church Discipline, and in his hyrans as well as his sermons 
pressed the same on his hearers. @ was the first to write hymns 
for the great Christian festivals—‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
“Christ the Lord is risen today,” “Hail the day that«sees Him 
rise,” “Granted is the Saviour’s prayer.” His hymns on the Lord’s 
Supper teach a high doctrine, as his hymn “ Victim divine ” most 
clearly shows. But he was led more fully to develop the doctrine 
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of the person of the Holy Spirit and His work in the life of the 
individual believer. One hymn written for use on the Christian 
Pilgrimage is an exultart strain in a favourite metre borrowed from 
the German pietists which makes you hear the rataplan of the 
side-drum at the head of the procession: 

Away with our fears, Our troubles and tears, 


The Spirit is come 
The witness of Jesus returned to His home. 
Our glorified head The Spirit hath shed 
With His people to stay, 
And never again will He take Him away. 


Then let us rejoice In heart and in voice 
Our leader pursue 
And shout as we travel the wilderness through. 

Though not cited for the purpose, the quotations given from his 
hymns illustrate Charles Wesley’s familiarity with the Scriptures. 
Nearly every line recalls the sacred writings, by the figure employed 
or the word used. To this feature the continued use of his hymns 
is partly due. Space will not permit further illustration from his 
hymns on Christian holiness and perfect love. “Love divine, all 
loves excelling” is in practically all modern hymnals, and “Jesu, 
lover of my soul” is sung outside the churches by more people 


than are in them. 
HISPANIDAD 


By PROFESSOR E. ALLISON PEERS 


EXT Monday is the 450th anniversary of what is generally 

known as the Discovery of America. For many years past it 
has been the Spaniards who have led the world in celebrating the 
anniversary of October 12th, 1492, the day on which Columbus 
discovered the first of the outlying islands which later took him to 
the continent of America. This is natural enough; for, whether 
Columbus was in fact a Spaniard or a Genoese, it was Spain that 
shouldered the full responsibility for his first expedition; it was 
Spain that reaped its first-fruits; and, when the last of her American 
colonies declared its independence of her, it was to Spain that the 
great discoverer’s remains were brought with mournful solemnity, 
to receive princely re-interment in the transept of the Cathedral of 
Seville. 

By Spain October 12th has been named the “ Day of the Race” 
In other words, it is to Spaniards a predominantly Spanish festival. 
“Let Portugal come into the ‘ Hispanic’ family if she will,” says 
Spain (and Ramiro de Maeztu has reminded us how many 
Portuguese writers, from Camoens to Ricardo Jorge, have shown an 
inclination to do so), “but this is the day which we have set apart 
for the yearly proclamation and celebration of all that we have in 
common with our kinsmen in the New World: of all that is com- 
prised in, and suggested by, that untranslatable word Hispanidad.” 

This is, of course, a matter of intense and immense significance 
to the inhabitants of the Peninsula and to the twenty republics of 
the Western Hemisphere where the languages of the Peninsula are 
spoken. Think for a moment of the subsequent history of those 
regions of America which in 1494 were divided by the Treaty of 
Tordesillas between Spain and Portugal. To Portugal fell Brazil— 
by far the largest of the twenty republics of today: its area the size 
of the whole of the United States with France thrown in: its 
inhabitants, underpopulated though it is, more numerous than those 
of Mexico, Argentina, Chile and Peru put together. And Brazil, 
through some curious vicissitudes of history, achieved her 
independence without bloodshed, and has in many respects remained 
extraordinarily close to her mother country. 

The rest of the newly discovered lands went to Spain, who held 
her American colonies for nearly three hundred years—about twice 
as long, that is to say, as we held ours. No mean achievement was 
this, considering the enormous distances jnvolved, both within the 
Spanish Empire itself and between the Empire and Spain. When 
at last, during the Napoleonic Wars in the Peninsula, the great 
majority of the colonies, one after another, declared and won their 
independence, there was a considerable reaction of sentiment away 
from Spain. “But blood proved thicker than the ichor of French 
liberalism; and for over half a century, since the coming to Spain 
of the Nicaraguan Rubén Dario, and still more since the psycho- 
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logical developments of the disasters of 1898, Spaniards and 
Spanish-Americans have been drawing more and more closely 
together. So the good Spanish-American no longer obeys the old 
saying and goes to Paris when he dies: the time may even come— 
though it is some way off yet—when he will go to Madrid. 

The conception of Hispanidad, a unity of character and a com- 
munity of ideals underlying superficial differences, makes a much 
stronger appeal to the nations concerned than any merely practical 
and utilitarian Pan-Hispanism. Though it is only in comparatively 
recent years that the word has come into prominence, the tendency 
to which it points has long been developing. The word is a fine 
one, and, whatever changes the end of the War may bring to Spain, 
it should not be allowed to vanish. It is unfortunate that outside 
Spain—and in many circles within Spain as well—the events of the 
past three years have brought it into some disfavour. 

For, with hardly an exception, the twenty Hispano-American 
republics have manifested their sympathy with the United Nations 
and their fight for freedom. Eleven are at war by our side—and 
more will follow them. Eighteen—the entire continent, save for 
Argentina and Chile—have severed relations with the Axis. At the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference of January, 1942, the whole twenty 
agreed to grant the status of non-beiligerency to any American 
State at war with a State outside America. 

Contrast this attitude with that of Spain—situated, it must be 
remembered, in unhappy proximity to the aggressor nations and 
ruled in effect by a Fascist clique, the notorious Falange Espafiola— 
which fawns upon the .Nazi Fihrer and his satellites and openly 
professes confidence in their victory. The leaders of this clique 
have more than once thought fit to express their “ uneasiness,” not 
to say their disapproval, at the clear indications given by the 
Hispano-American nations that they are on the side of freedom. 
The reception with which such sentiments have met in America 
proves conclusively that there at least Hispanidad has no political 
significance, but is a purely spiritual force; the more the Falangist 
party waves the imperialist flag and talks glibly about Spain’s 
Second Empire, the worse the service it is doing to Hispanidad and 
the farther it is leading Spain away from the Spanish-speaking 
Republics. To that extent there is discord today between Spain 
and the Americas; and, while the Day of the Race will no doubt be 
celebrated in Madrid this year with more than usual pageantry and 
eloquence, the rejoicings will echo with a hollow reverberation 
which will die only when Spain is herself again. 

Yet we are probably not thinking wishfully if we believe that this 
happy issue out of all her afflictions is near at hand. The Hispanic 
sky is still clouded over. But there are signs that the clouds will 
disperse and the storm which ended three years ago will not be 
repeated. When Spain becomes once more her own mistress, not 
only will Hispanidad recover its power and the Spanish-speaking 
republics be drawn as closely to Spain as are the United States, in 
this hour of crisis, to Great Britain, but the way will be opened to a 
great sixfold union between all who in the two hemispheres speak 
the language of Britain, Portugal and Spain. So October 12th may 
yet be chosen to commemorate something greater than the 
discovery of a continent—it may become the Day of World-Peace. 


AUTUMN COMES 


AN edge is on the weather and the air, 

the eye more sharp for detail ; keen, pungent, 
all smells, as autumn comes 

full, clear, astringent, 

almost a second spring, but spare. 


Michaelmas daisies and chrysanthemums: 

softness of daisy leaves, clean hue of flower 

red, blue, magenta, tall ; 

but the shower 

of colour in these other blooms— 

the small ragged, the great clusterings, all 

so soft to the face—the white, the yellow-flared, 

crimson-streaked, bronze ; and scent 

with no other flower shared, 

and the wet earth smell— 

a fulness sharpened, a disturbed content. 
CHRISTOPHER LEE. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


UESDAY last was the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 

Tennyson ; he died at Aldworth on Blackdown on October 6th, 
1892. The windows of his room looked south and east; they drew 
the curtains and allowed the full October moon to pour upon the 
great gaunt figure in the little bed. They placed a copy of 
Cymbeline in his hand and upon his breast they laid a wreath of 
laurel sent from Virgil’s tomb. And then the coffin was entrained 
at Haslemere and carried by the leaders of his age to Poet’s Corner. 
Since then the tide of Tennyson’s reputation has ebbed and flowed. 
He had always been aware that the amazing popularity which he 
had enjoyed since 1850, the world-wide adulation by which he was 
encompassed, would not last “Modern fame is nothing,” ’he said 
to Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet. “I would rather have an acre 
of land. I shall go down, down. I am up now.” He was shrewd 
enough to foresee the reaction that would follow ; he accepted the 
inevitable sequel with irritated resignation ; he may have anticipated 
even that for fifty years the reaction would be so powerful as to 
damp all appreciation of his poetry ; that it would not be till 1942 
that young men and women would again respond to the beauty of 
his lovely cadences and to the amazing purity of his verse. Yet 
in his frequent preoccupation with his future fame there is a note 
of acute personal anxiety which jt is interesting to analyse. He 
had always been morbidly sensitive to criticism. “I am _ thin- 
skinned,” he said to Tyndail; “I take no pains to hide it. I am 
black-blooded like all the TTennysons.” He instructed Moxon, his 
publisher, to conceal from him all but the most favourable reviews ; 
he quarrelled with Patmore when the latter laughed about 
“incense” ; and when Fitzgerald murmured something about miss- 
ing the “ champagne flavour” of the early poems, he ceased to speak 
to Fitzgerald for a space of forty years. 


* * * « 


Yet in the sensitiveness of Tennyson one can detect a strain 
which distinguishes it from the ordinary touchiness of the irritable 
race of bards. It was not only of the critic that he was afraid: 

“The tiny trumpeting gnat can break our dream 

When sweetest; and the vermin voices here 

May buzz so loud—we scorn them but they sting.” 
He was even more terrified of the biographer. He took precautions 
to ensure that his son Hallam should write the official biography, 
and that his manuscripts and drafts should be preserved from 
vulgar eyes. He told Palgrave that if he came across the only 
extant manuscript of the life of Horace he would burn it with his 
own hands. “I thank God,” he said, “day and night that we know 
so little of Shakespeare.” The thought that his own attitude 
towards life, his relation to the spiritual or social problems of his 
age, might be inquired into by unsympathetic investigators was for 
him a matter of deep personal disquiet, amounting in his darker 
moments to actual anguish: 

“For now the Poet cannot die 

Nor leave his music as of old, 


But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry: 


*Proclaim the faults he would not show: 
Break lock and seal; betray the trust ; 
Keep nothing sacred ; “tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know’... 


He gave the people of his best ; 

His worst he kept, the best he gave. 

My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest! 


Who make it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and _ briar, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire 

And dies unheard within his tree, 


Than he that warbles long and loud 
And drops at glory’s temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits, 

To tear his heart before the crowd.” 


Why should Tennyson have been so frightened of his own bio- 
graphy? His life is divided inte five quite reputable periods, and 
over none of them falls the shadow of disgrace. There was his 
Somersby boyhood, the rectory garden, the “darling room,” the 
“school-miss Alfred” period. Then came Cambridge and the 
meteoric passage of Arthur Hallam. Then followed the ten years’ 
silence between 1832 and 1842, which was certainly a period of 
gloom and doubt: 

“ And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs like shame,” 
which was certainly a period of much laziness and port and tobacco, 
but which was marred by nothing of which a great poet need have 
felt ashamed. Then followed the laurels and laburnum of Farring- 
ford and the high apotheosis of Aldworth. There is nothing in the 
outward circumstances of Tennyson’s life which need have rendered 
him afraid of even the most malignant investigation. It is impossible 
to resist the impression that his fear of future exposure was due 
to morbid doubts regarding his own sincerity. His temperament 
was that of a harsh and unhappy mystic, a brooding pessimist 
endowed with lyrical genius. Yet circumstances and his friends 
combined to impose upon him the mission of teacher, comforter 
and guide. He knew instinctively that his genius was not attuned 
to the epic or the didactic, even as it was not attuned either to 
the optimism or the sentimentality of his age. He knew that the 
people who most admired his later poetry were not the people 
whom he himself most admired, and that his most popular verses 
were not those which he himself felt to be the most authentic. He 
enjoyed adulation, since it soothed his diffidence ; it was comforting 
to be assured that The Oak was “ clean-cut like a Greek epigram ” ; 
and yet there were times when he realised that his intellect was 
not sufficiently powerful to make him a teacher, that his nerves 
were too harsh and jangled to sing songs of tender comfort, and 
that his faith was too uncertain to serve as guide. It was at such 
moments, when he doubted the authenticity of his own legend, that 
he would sigh: 
“Sweet were the days when I was all unknown.” 
* * * * 


Yet we, fifty years later, need have no doubts of Tennyson’s 
sincerity. Many of the works which loomed so largely in the 
foreground of his conscience (the Idylls, Lady Godiva and Enoch 
Arden) have passed into half-oblivion. The poems that we admire 
today come straight from the undiverted springs of his true genius. 
We do not admire his message of tenderness or comfort or com- 
placency ; we admire his moments of anguish, gloom and doubt. 
We admire Maud and The Two Voices and Rizpah and In 
Memoriam. We notice, as his contemporaries did not always notice, 
those passages of “pure” poetry which spring suddenly from the 
midst of his most conventional poems, as the song of the black- 
bird from a trimmed hedge. We have come increasingly to relish 
the Horatian felicity of his occasional verses, and such poems as 
The Daisy or the lines in honour of Catallus appear to us today to 
possess real literary significance. Nor are we unaffected by the 
unflagging energy of Tennyson’s verse, by the astounding quality 
of the work which he produced after he had passed the age of 
seventy, or by the fact that in his eightieth year he could write 
Demeter and Persephone. Such are the achievements of a fine and 
practised man of letters. No person of taste could fail, however, to 
observe that such poems as Ulysses or the Lotus Eaters are some- 
thing more than masterpieces of technique. Yer it is not the 
cultivated Tennyson whom I most admire, nor have I any liking 
for the pampered bearded bard of Farringford. My heart goes out 
to the lanky, lonely young man at Mablethorpe, and it is from him 
I catch: 

“A cry that shivr’d to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were, one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land where no one comes 
Or hath come, since the making of the world.” 
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THE THEATRE 


‘* Hedda Gabler.”’” At the Mercury. 


THIS woman could never be acclaimed as one of Ibsen’s happier 
creations. As a dramatic character she comes nowhere near the 
stature of a Nora or a Mrs. Alving, simply because she is, in purely 
human terms, excessively stupid. Consider her position. She has 
married a professor who, she thinks, has a career before him which 
will bring affluence and fame; but it turns out that both these 
things are more likely to be achieved by a dissolute rival who has 
been reformed by the love of a pure (if suburban) woman. Her 
solution is purely destructive, involving manuscripts, reputations, 
and her own life, with equal impartiality. And it is’ a stupid 
solution—essentially stupid ; for, had she been clever as well as 
wicked, she could have had her cake and eaten it as well. 

In writing Hedda Gabler, Ibsen seems to have been in some 
measure conscious of this defect in his chief character, for he 
has concentrated on her all the possible emphasis of his writing, 
much to the detriment of the rest of his cast, who are little more 
than doltish puppets. The result is that as a dramatic work Hedda 
Gabler can never have the grip and conviction of Ghosts or An 
Enemy of the People, in which our intellect and emotions are 
engaged by the conflict of several lives and several attitudes to 
life. Hedda is merely a fragment. Our interest centres in her, 
and in her only, purely in terms of observing what must be a 
tour de force of acting if complete disaster is to be avoided. In 
this case it can safely be said that Sonia Dresdel forces our im- 
mediate capitulation. She acts with power, vigour and intelligence. 
Her tigerish gestures are sufficiently controlled to avoid the grotesque; 
and at moments—when, for instance, she burns Lévborg’s manu- 
script and identifies it with “the child”—she achieves a tragic 
terror. The rest of the cast, with varying degrees of competence, 
revolve dutifully around her, like cooling asteroids round a blazing 
sun. 

Dermot Cathie’s production, having due regard to the Mercury’s 
tiny stage, is admirable, save for a curious misjudgement which 
nearly ruins the final curtain. Hedda shoots herself off-stage, and 
the noise of the shot does not immediately disturb the other char- 
acters, since horseplay with a revolver is well known to be one 
of her less-pleasing traits. But when Tesman looks through the 
portiére and sees her lying dead, Mr. Cathie makes him turn back 
to the stage_to deliver what even Ibsen would admit to be a pretty , 
weak line, instead of making him rush off-stage for a moment,s 
and then return in bewildered horror. As it is, Judge Brack’s final 
lines are left in a ludicrous vacuum, and the whole mood changes 
to something very near parody. All in all, however, the choice 
of this little-performed play to open the Mercury season of reper- 
tory was admirable; equally admirable is the promised revival 
of The Way of the World, which is to follow Hedda Gabler in a 
few weeks’ time. Bast. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


“*My Universities.’’ At the Tatler.——‘* The Glass Key.” 
Plaza. 
It has been a bad week to present a new film. In Which We 
Serve is still the centre of attention, and it is too much to hope 
for an immediate successor of equal quality. Fortunately, we have 
in My Universities a film with adult objectives, and Mark Donskoy’s 
account of the early manhood of Maxim Gorky, whilst not ranking 
amongst the great Russian films, is a solid, honest piece of work 
which faces up to the problems of historical biography on the screen 
with more courage than the great majority of its kind. It tries to 
tell a story of what people were like, and is not simply content with 
a pedestrian account of what they did ; it is concerned with motives 
as well as actions. The film is based on the second volume of 
Gorky’s My Childhood, and it begins with his arrival at Kazan, 
his attempts to enter the University, his work in the bakery of 
26 Men and a Girl, his attempted suicide, and the final death-blow 
to his hopes of academic learning in the shape of a political dossier 
which drives him back to the roads of Russia from whence he came. 
The narrative is set against a physical background of hopeless 
squalor, but the confinement of which one is conscious in every 
scene is less a product of physical circumstances than of mental 
persecution and ignorance. In the town itself, in the dungeon-like 
bakery where the chalky-faced slaves live and work like grotesque 
consumptive clowns, in the dingy inn where the celebration of a 
strike becomes a drunken submission to the employer’s wiles, even 
in the students’ drawing-room explorations into Schopenhauer and 
Heine, one is skilfully made conscious of the groping of each indi- 
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vidual for either a personal peace of mind or towards some chink 
in the national darkness. This is a propaganda film, but the 
propaganda ideas have been carefully given, not only political and 
economic validity, but are shown to be closely associated with 
psychological needs. The will to freedom of the enslaved bakers 
is strong enough and undisciplined enough to make them admire 
their employer because by criminal means he has risen from their 
ranks to become their master. He in his turn develops a furtive 
and subtle affection for his enemy Gorky, whose incorruptibility 
fascinates him, and whose arguments he feels he must at all costs 
overthrow. The police spy also is uneasy. He, too, is tempted to 
propitiate the curious hidden force which Gorky seems to represent, 
and he cannot help arguing with his victim about the mystical nature 
of Czarism. Because of its dependence upon dialogue the film 
is at a disadvantage with British audiences, but the superimposed 
titles do enable a magnificent cast to present a remarkable impression 
of how complicated a political animal man can be, and how many 
different forms his aspirations may take. 

Because of its emphasis on human aspirations, My Universities 
is a particularly interesting film to be released so close in time 
to Noel Coward’s In Which We Serve. For if the latter film has 
any important weakness (and most of my friends have been trying 
hard to find one) it lies in the fact that the imaginings of its 
characters which we share so vividly are exclusively of the past. 
A sensitive film-maker of my acquaintance has given it as his 
opinion that the Coward film is magnificent, but lacks “soul.” 
In my view, the film could scarcely be so deeply moving if this 
were so, but I would be prepared to concede that it lacks, not “ soul,” 
but “aspiration ”—this quality with which My Universities is per- 
haps overweighted. As the survivors of the ‘ Torrin’ cling to their 
float and watch the grotesquely upturned screws of their ship, or 
wipe the oil from their eyes, the better to see the dive-bombers 
which are trying further to reduce their bedraggled number, we 
can share their memories of the past with a painful completeness. 
Noel Coward and David Lean have used film—as only film can 
be used—to fuse past and present into composite portraits of a 
group of people who are magnificently complete in every particular 
save one—they give no hint of any personal or group vision of 
tomorrow. It may be argued that Mr. Coward’s decision to select 
from the past rather than the future was in the circumstances a valid 
one. At any rate, it enabled him to treat the accomplished facts with 
a respect which the screen seldom accords them. But next time he 
must take the next step, and let us see his vision of the future 
as well as of the past and the insistent present. 

The Glass Key is disappointing. Alan Ladd is the henchman of 
big-shot Brian Donlevy in Dashiell Hammett’s well-known thriller, 
and the narrative requires that he present a somewhat less forbidding 
exterior than delighted us in This Gun for Hire. , Unfortunately, 
when Mr. Ladd smiles he also disintegrates. Veronica Lake makes 
up for his enforced deficiencies with a poker-faced performance 
which renders the complex narrative of crooked politics, rival 
gangsters and false accusations of murder even more incredible 
than Mr. Hammett intended. The day is saved, however, by a 
horrifying portrait of a sadistic gangster from William Bendix, and 
by the occasions when Mr. Ladd is asked only to be grim. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


TO G. M. 


IF knowledge like a mid-day heat 

Uncooled with cloud, unstirred with breath 
Of undulant air, begins to beat 

On minds one moment after death, 


From your rich soil what life will spring, 

What flower-unfolding paradise, 

Through what green walks what birds shall sing ; 
What med’cinable gums, what spice. 


Apples of what smooth gold! But fear 
Assails me for myself. The noon 

That nourishes earth, can only sear 
And scald the unresponding moon. 


Her ancient valleys have no soil, 

Her needle-pointed hills are bare ; 
Water, poured on her rocks, would boil, 
And noon lasts long, and long despair. 


C. S, Lewis. 
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LETTERS TO 


PLANNING FOR YOUTH 


Six,—There is clearly plenty of room for disagreement about the future 
o! education. Equally clearly, if we are to get anything done, it is 
desirable to see whether there is not also a substantial measure of agree- 
ment, and even more desirable to see wherein precisely the differences 
of opinion lie. This letter is written because I venture to think that 
the “Plan for Youth” mentioned in recent issues of The Spectator has 
points in it which will commend themselves to many of those interested 
in education ; and that the reason for the outcry against it is partly, at 
any rate, what people expected that a Conservative “Plan for Youth ” 
might contain rather than what is actually to be found (if one takes the 
precaution of looking) in this one. 

It envisages a universal extension of the educational system of this 
country up to eighteen. The case for this has been stated, indirectly 
but with overwhelming force, again and again by reports and surveys 
dealing with juvenile employment and unemployment. The haphazard 
changes of job which make instability the main feature of a lad’s back- 
ground at that very moment when he most needs stability ; unregulated 
hours which exhaust him and turn him to the shallowest of pleasures ; 
the formation of his notions of success simply by the standards of the 
competitive world into which he is thrown; the lack of satisfactory 
outlet for any share of adventurousness with which he may be blessed— 
all these create an almost irresistible mass of argument for such extension. 
Yet it must not be merely the extension of the old pattern. We have 
to discover something different from ordinary “school.” Most of us are 
beginning to grow suspicious of the academic side of the secondary 
school curriculum (and in the term secondary school, public schools 
are, of course, intended to be included), with its implication that in 
order to broaden education all that has to be done is to add yet another 
quite unrelated subject to an already overloaded programme. A laborious 
imitation of that is the last thing needed for those lads who are even 
less academically minded than their fellows who have won scholarships 
or free places. 

In the “Plan for Youth” it was suggested that English and science 
should be the focus of this continued part-time education. It was sug- 
gested that the object should be partly the development of certain tech- 
nical aptitudes, in particular the clear expression of the spoken or written 
word, but very largely the intensifying of interest; interest in a lad’s 
own job, and in its relation to the outside world ; interest in current 
affairs, including, of course, an interest in politics—and experience has 
shown that there would be no great chance of this being Conservative 
in its bias ; and if possible interest also in the problems of science, not 
simply in tinkering with test tubes or microscopes or wireless valves. 
It was suggested that besides this a programme must be devised for the 
education of the body, and the County Badge Scheme as it works in 
Hertfordshire was put forward as a model for this; a scheme that 
involves not only training for certain standards in running, throwing and 
jumping, but which at its best can develop keenness of observation and 
the love of outdoor things, and may even be able to give some expression 
to the love of adventure which most boys’ reading at this period of their 
lives shows is not entirely alien to them. 

That (in addition to the raising of the school age for full-time educa- 
tion) was the programme suggested for this new compulsory extension 
of education. And because there is everything to be said for diversity, it 
was suggested that the physical side of this programme, and perhaps in 
time the other sides also, might be undertaken by the great voluntary 
organisations, some of which have indeed been first to show us what this 
kind of education means, It was realised that there were pulitical 
dangers in anything that savoured of a Youth Movement. It was 
realised equally that to call it education might not commend it to those 
for whom it was devised. And so the risks were taken. 

Thus far there would be general agreement, I believe, that compulsion 
was admissible, provided. of course, that the desirability of a general 
extension of this kind of education were proved. Wherein, then, do the 
possibilities of disagreement lie? First, perhaps, in the implication (made 
explicit in the report on “aims™) that there must be some central 
inspiration for such a movement, and that that can only be what Pro- 
fessor Clarke has called a “reinterpreted patriotism.” Again a dangerous 
term. Many of us do not much care for what has sometimes passed as 
patriotism. But these dangers, too, have to be faced. If this thing is 
difficult to do, that only means it must be done in the right way, not left 
undone. The second point over which there is, I suspect, genuine dis- 
agreement is over the “service” units. The committee clearly thought 
that the problem of making a beginning was an urgent one. It could 
be done through the voluntary societies, perhaps. But if done only 
through them it ran the risk of becoming a dead letter, like the provisions 
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of the Act for raising the school age. Some nucleus must be found 
round which this further education could ultimately be developed for 
those who were not yet in any voluntary movement. Service units of 
the kind suggested have been started in many places, and have evidently 


been remarkabiy successful in appealing to some of the best qualities in’ 


those who worked with them. In order to make the scheme complete— 
without which completeness it might be no scheme at all—was it not 
worth trying to find some “residual” organisation such as this ? 

The theory that has so far prevailed about this report is that it is the 
work of reactionary bosses, bent on the Nazification of the Conservative 
Party. It is, so to say, the theory of the Secret Swastika in the Carlton 
Club. May I put forward tentatively, Sir, another hypothesis which 
seems to me to suit the facts almost as well? Perhaps this is the policy 
of a group of people really concerned about education—even about liberal 
education. If so, we may suspect that the party organisers saw every 
kind of political difficulty about their notions. Compulsion ? The very 
sound of the word might shake the party’s foundations. We may con- 
iecture that, somehow, they became convinced nevertheless that the 
notions were important. that the extension of part-time education to 
eighteen was worth striving for—that it was worth even taking political 
risks for it. This theory of the Insistent Educationists, with their heads 
in the clouds, has not, of course, the attractiveness which the mystery 
and horror of the other inevitably lends it. But there may be something 
in it.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

St. Paul’s School, Wokingham, Berks. WALTER OAKESHOTT. 


Str,—For a generation that has known already much disillusion and 
disappointment, and may yet know more, may I comment on the Con- 
servative scheme for compulsory youth organisation? No conscientious 
youth can submit to this unless he sees that test of compulsion applied 
indifferently throughout society. There is no brief for a compulsory 
youth movement unless there is also compulsory adult education, com- 
pulsory church attendance, compulsory personal hygiene, compulsory 
gardening, compulsory holidays, compulsory selection boards, similar to 
those now used for selecting Army officers, for all prospective (and exist- 
ing) Members of Parliament, Civil Servants, local administrators, and all 
servants of the King in any capacity whatsoever. We can have no faith 
in the generations that have so manifestly failed us unless we see them 
willing to apply sc acid a test not only to us, but to themselves. 

We are told so often that we are the future leaders of the nation, so 
rarely given an opportunity to voice our opinion. We are reminded 
frequently to stop talking of rights and to remember our duties, though 
this recalls to us only too well the attitude of the late-nineteenth century 
employer towards the early (and still ethically justifiable) Socialists. The 
same generation that is so glib with its compulsion has not, I am willing 
to bet (though I have no evidence) consulted us on problems of post-war 
planning, which affect us so much more than them. 

Finally, if youth movement there must be, and the need is manifest, 
let it be voluntary, State-subsidised but flexible, so attractive and noble 
that membership may be a privilege. Let it be one of incomparable 
facilities, of stadiums, of hostels all over the world, of health insurance, 
of good food, of cheap hire-purchase bicycles, of employment bureaus, 
of reading rooms, of emigration assistance, of chaplains, of discussion 
circles, of opportunities for knowing beauty whether it be of the arts or 
of the world around us ; above all, let it not be founded on the short- 
term needs of one nation and one war, but rather to foster the independent 
spirit, the brotherhood and the responsibilities of peace.—I remain, Sir, 
your humble and obedient servant, Guy SIMMONS. 

Bradfield College, Berks. 


S1r,—There is a real dahger that, unless we are careful, we shall be 
adopting the Hitler methods after the war, and becoming mere cogs 
in a dreadful Goverment-machine—the very thing we are fighting against, 

As to physical education, and national fitness, our people love games, 
but there are no playing fields. Our commons and open spaces have 
been stolen from us, and it is a full-time job for the “ Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society” to keep alive those we have. See theit 
last two reports. In a town of 5,000 people, 1,000 would be boys and 
girls—young people, needing playing fields. 

There are none! They play in the streets, and men in buttons warm 
them off the small spaces left. The men love sport ; see them in crowds 
at cricket and football matches! But they cannot get fields to play 
themselves. During the last* 100 years, our statesmen have made no 
effort to give “Playing Fields” for the People. There are not two 
towns in England where this is not true. 

There were none in the town I came from as a boy. I should like the 
public to test this. It is true. A hundred years ago about one-third of 
England was Common Land. When the men came back from the 
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Crimean War in 1853, the cry was “ Give us back our Commons.” They 
had been enclosed, and are today private property. The Social History 
of England during the last 100 years is painful reading. The British 
people are sound. We want no regimenting orders, no dictators, and 
no Hitlerism. My best thanks for your firm stand. OBSERVER. 


RUSSIA’S WESTERN NEIGHBOURS 


Sir,—What is the war about? Many of us have been led to believe 
that essentially it was to restore freedom to the world and to uphold 
law by proving that aggression does not pay. The Atlantic Charter 
declares that its adherents seek no aggrandisement, territorial or other, 
no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned, that they respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live ; and further, 
they wish sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them. The Pope, with the support of 
ali religious leaders in this country, has also declared that the primary 
thing in a civilised order is the assurance to all nations—great and 
small—of their right to life and independence. 

It is therefore with deep distress that others, besides myself, have read 
the following words in a review in The Spectator of October 2nd, In 
order to secure Russian safety “the Russian border with Finland should 
run in future as it did run after the Russo-Finnish War of 1939-1940. 
Estonia and Latvia should remain within the Soviet Union, while 
Lithuania, if reluctant to return to the U.S.S.R., might be federated with 
Poland.” The partition of Poland in 3939 between Hitler and Stalin 
should be recognised, so far as Russia is concerned. “Russia ought to 
receive the Carpathic-Ukraine, formerly Czech territory.” Lithuania, 
it will be observed, is the only country allowed some freedom of choice. 

This is a return to the cynical policy of siding with the strong against 
the weak, which was the chief cause of our present tragedy. It transfers 
war from the sphere of principle into that of power politics. This recog- 
nition of aggression, of nationalist and strategic expansion, will, if adopted, 
make a deep fissure in the unity of the Allied Nations ; it will strengthen 
sympathy with Germany throughout Scandinavia and all the March-lands 
of Eastern Europe. The pathetic thing is that they are the words of 
Dr. Borkenau, whose great book, The Totaluarian Enemy, should be 
made compulsory reading in all schools and universities—Yours, &c., 

The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. DuNcAN-JONEs. 


Sir,—Mr. Spencer Curtis Brown, in his letter published in The Spectator 
of October 2nd, has subjected Russia and Her Western Neighbours to a 
criticism I feel obliged to answer lest those of your readers who have 
not had the opportunity to read the book should get a distorted impression 
of it. 

The case as developed in our book (pp. 54 ff.) is based upon two 
hardly disputable facts: (1) That the territories under discussion are 
inhabited by an overwhelming Ukrainian, or White Russian, majority; 
and (2) that the Soviet in the Ukrainian and White Russian territories 
where it had 20 years’ time for constructive work, as well as during 
the 20 months it administered the former Polish territories, has done 
more for the cultural and economic development of these nationalities 
than any preceding or alternative régime, especially than the former 
Polish one. I do not deny that another case can be made, based upon 
some historical claims according to which these territories had to develop 
a Polish culture, so that their inhabitants who denied such claims must 
be compelled, if necessary by force, to accept the Polish outlook. We 
have dealt with such a position in our book (pp. 55-6). There are many 
cases to be made on the assumption of “ historical missions,” of “ master 
races,” “traditional civilisations” and so on—the only thing I deny is 
that such cases have anything in common with the principles of democracy 
and of national self-determination. 

Mr. Spencer Curtis Brown speaks of peasant resistance, in these areas, 
to Soviet collective economics. Whoever has read the Soviet Press 
during the year under discussion ought to have noticed that in all the 
published correspondence about the newly-acquired territories there was 
not only no idea of enforcing agricultural collectivisation, but that even 
the voluntary initiative of the inhabitants of some villages to establish 
kollkhoses was discouraged, unless the peasants could prove that not only 
the psychological but also the technical conditions for a successful 
experiment in co-Operative economics were present. What resistance 
has Mr. Spencer Curtis Brown in mind ? 

The sharpest criticism by Mr. Brown is directed against a statement 
he called a “misrepresentation of facts,” although he repeats it himself 
with only some change of phraseology. Undoubtedly the Polish authori- 
ties have replaced in an overwhelmingly Ukrainian territory the bulk of 
the schools teaching the peasant children in their mother-tongue by other 
ones which the Polish Government, in statements made abroad, have 
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called “bi-lingual.” In fact, half of the alleged bi-lingual character, 
namely that connected with the children’s mother-tongue, was, in most 
cases, reduced to religious instruction and, eventually, one additional 
subject, while the bulk of the teaching (in primary village schools) was 
given in a language the bulk of the children could never master. But 
even if they had and in so far as they did, it cannot be denied that such 
“bi-lingual education” was simply another description for polonisation. 
The avowed and complete polonisation of secondary and higher education, 
Mr. Brown does not deny, is the best proof for the fact that there was 
no place in Pilsudskian Poland for the development of Ukrainian culture. 

These remarks as regards the facts, Will you kindly allow me some 
as regards the rather sentimental side of Mr. Brown’s criticism? It is, 
indeed, very difficult for me to understand how the fact that someone 
is an Austrian (a country Mr. Brown has, strangely, annexed for Nazi- 
Germany!) has anything to do with his ability or inability to judge 
developments in territories that formerly belonged to the Hapsburg 
monarchy. But as regards “ propaganda against an Ally,” I can only 
beg your readers to read Chapter VI of our book, and especially pp. 74 ff. 
After, they may judge for themselves the attitude of the authors of Russia 
and Her Western Neighbours towards the heroic struggle of the Polish 
people for freedom and towards its just claims for a strong, independent 
and prosperous national State of its own, including all ethnographically 
Polish territories. I cannot see how this general attitude can be impaired 
by our polemic against the oligarchic and Fascist clique that has oppressed 
the Polish people, as well as all the other nationalities included, to Poland’s 
damage in “Greater Poland,” a clique which, by supporting Hitlerite 
aggression up to and even after Munich, has strongly contributed to 
bring about the present catastrophe.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

46 Radegund Road, Cambridge. RuDOLr SCHLESINGER. 


HYMNS TODAY 


Sir,—I am reluctant to cross literary swords with my friend Canon 
Adam Fox on the subject of hymns, more especially as he himself was 
once a headmaster, and therefore presumably knows what schoolboys 
like to sing. But I can assure him that Songs of Praise, in one public 
school chapel at least, has proved itself in every way a boon and a 
blessing. Boys are, I think, even more critical about the wording of 
hymns than adults. The hymns in this book, which Canon Fox himself 
concedes to be really good as poetry, make an initial appeal to them. 
In many cases the words are wedded to superb tunes. This morning, 
for example, could we better have celebrated the death of Alfred Tennyson 
than by singing his great prayer (for such it-surely is): “Ring out, wild 
bells to the wild sky,” set to the splendid Grenoble Church Melody? In 
many adult minds the remembrance of Lent at school is inevitably 
associated with mournful measures and depressing self-castigation, Songs 
of Praise does not forget the need for penitence, and there are plenty 
of hymns to remind us of it; but to sing on Ash Wednesday Percy 
Dearmer’s virile and vivid challenge: “ Now quit your care,” set, again, 
to a glorious French melody, is to lift the whole meaning of Lent to a 
new level and to make boys start out on this season of the Church’s 
year as a spiritual adventure, a climb to bracing uplands. Masefield’s 
four fine verses from “The Everlasting Mercy” (beginning “O Christ, 
who holds the open gate”), when sung on an imaginative boy’s First 
Communion Sunday, are calculated to produce in him a genuine response 
of devotion which no amount of mere theology could create. Had you 
the space I could multiply these examples, 

Incidentally, there are in this book twenty-one hymns by Wesley and 
fourteen by Watts, not to mention others whose theological orthodoxy 
as hymn-writers is unchallenged. It is, indeed, its valuable combination 
of poetry and theology that makes Songs of Praise so obviously suitable 
for school worship.—Yours, &c., R. W. Howarp. 

Liverpool College, Queens Drive, Liverpool, 18. 


Sir,—The contribution from Canon Adam Fox on the above subject 
opens up a wide field for discussion and criticism. One question at least 
arises: What connexion is there between the decline in church attendance 
and membership and hymn-singing? 

In 1885 the Wesleyan Methodist Book Room published “A Collection 
of Hymns for the use of people called Methodists. By the Rev. John 
Wesley, M.A.” That edition contained 1,026 hymns. In the revised 
edition, which was published on June Ist, 1904, no fewer than 350 of 
those hymns had been either revised or omitted ; and there have been 
further revisions since under the direction of revising committees. 

One of the worst features in connexion with these revisions has been 
the dissociation of old and favourite hymns from their long-accustomed 
tunes. In addition to this, many additional tunes, in the various revised 
editions, have been introduced, some of which are quite unsuited for 
congregational singing. There are certain organists and choir-masters 
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who insist that only the tune set to the hymn shall be sung. The choirs 
therefore have to practise the unsuitable and quite unfamiliar tunes, and 
the inflicted congregations have to stand and listen. 

In the days of the Wesleys and for some generations afterwards, 
Methodism’s success and attractiveness lay largely in the sincerity and 
heartiness of its congregational singing; but the various revisions 
of the hymns and tunes to which I have referred are largely responsible 
for not only the decline in congregational singing but also gf church 
attendance. I am confident that this statement is accurate. 


I will give one illustration which could be multiplied indefinitely. Not 
long ago I attended a church where there is a splendid choir. The 


minister gave out a well-known favourite hymn; the organist played the 
tune set to the hymn, PF” che tune being a hideous one and absolutely 
unsingable by any congregation, the organist was left to play through the 
verses as a solo. A return to congregational singing—which involves 
the joining together again of familiar hymns with familiar tunes—will be 
a big step forward towards the desired increase in church attendance.— 
Yours, &c, P. A. SHAW. 
Highfield, Sidcup. 


NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


S1r,—The Prime Minister’s message to the Conservative Party Conference 
giving qualified approval to planning for the peace was a significant 
advance on his previous attitude of disapproval to thinking of the future 
on the ground that it meant distraction from present effort to win the 
war. It may now be hoped that the Government will take the nation 
more into its confidence about plans for national reconstruction. No one 
expects a cut-and-dried scheme at this stage, but the mere statement 
of the problems to be faced, the attendant difficulties and the possible 
lines of approach to the solution will help to clarify issues on which 
there is at present a good deal of loose thinking.—Yours, &c., 
Larchfield, Churt. GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 


BIG BEN 


S1r,—Major-General L. L. Hoare, D.S.O., Chairman of the Big Ben 
Council, asks me to write you in reference to a comment made in your 
columns recently on the Big Ben Minute. Enclosed booklet gives details 
of its origin. Due to war conditions the B.B.C. will not go off the air 
for a completely silent minute, but many people find the chimes of Big 
Ben a source of inspiration as a signal for the observance, Especially 
is this so throughout European occupied territory where the minute is 
widely kept, and at Malta, Gibraltar, and other Empire outposts and 
by ships at sea, The observance has the warm approval of H.M. the King, 
the Prime Minister and many other leaders in Church and State. It 
is proving a valuable link between Service men at home and overseas 
and their home people.—Yours very truly, For Big Ben Council, 
The Big Ben Silent Minute Observance, W. Tupor Pote. 
2 and 3 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 


NAVAL CHAPLAINS 


Sir,—Mr,. Shipton’s article on the naval chaplain may be historically 
accurate, but some of your readers will resent the assumption which it 
contains that the “ spiritual welfare of the lower deck” is entirely in the 
hands of the Church of England in “friendly co-operation” with the 
Board of Admiralty. Are there not naval chaplains of other persuasions? 
Mr. Shipton must be aware that there are a few naval chaplains who 
are ministers of the Church of Scotland. Does he include them in the 
180 chaplains to whom he makes reference? Does he consider that the 
spiritual welfare of the numerous Scotsmen serving in the Navy is ade- 
quately provided for by the Church of England chaplain, whose service 
and ritual is in most cases foreign to the Scot?—Yours faithfully, 
Braedale, Lanark. HuGuH Davipson. 


INEQUALITIES IN THE CHURCH 


Str,—The Archbishop of Canterbury, as the representative of the Church 
of England, calls upon the nation to make a fairer deal between rich and 
poor. In 1937 there appeared a pamphlet, Men, Money and the Ministry, 
in which eight bishops and very many of the Anglican clergy and laity 
exposed the gross inequalities of income possessed by incumbents of 
parishes, inequalities quite unrelated to the amount of work done and 
mainly caused by the dead hand of property. 

Speaking under correction, I cannot recall any occasion when 
Dr. Temple, Northern Convocation (over which he presided for many 
years) or Southern Convocation has made any effort to deal with this 
unfairness. Might not the nation, whom the Archbishop reproaches, 
have expected the dignitaries of the Church to set an example in these 
matters by an approach to Parliament for leave to set its house in order? 
—Yours, &c., E. N. MOZLEY. 

Ripon, 
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It was said the other day in public that the English climate is the worst 
in the world. There are certain specific reasons for arguing that it is 
one of the best, though of course not the most constant, On a gossamer, 
a halcyon day in October we all acknowledge the supremacy of its best 
days ; but it is not to be judged only by its few “ stragglers from the files 
of June.” We habitually sow wheat and oats and beans in autumn; 
and the immense yield per acre—vastly greater than in the great 
wheat areas of the world—is due to the growth of the plant, under 
and above the soil, throughout the greater part of the year. We have 
a good many unpleasant days—what H. G. Wells calls snivelling days— 
but they are not nearly so unpleasant—in my experience—as the worse 
days on the continent, in Germany for example, or as the grim spring- 
time months, say, in eastern Canada, I find that American visitors have 
been brought up to the belief that it always rains in England, and they 
quite refuse to believe that the average rainfall is not so much as 2} inches 
a month. Excesses, whether of cold or heat, are rare ; and a good part 
of the west coast, which is the wettest part, can be almost subtropical, 
not only in the Riviera of Cornwall and Devon but towards the north 
of Scotland. Why is it, I wonder, that we insist on crabbing every 
quality of the island we adore? Perhaps the truest tribute might be 
expressed in Lord Steyne’s appreciation of Betty Sharpe: “She doesn’t 
bore me.” é 


English Herbs 


We not only crab the island’s, qualities, we neglect them, It is scarcely 
credible, but it is true that we have been in the habit of importing 
nettles, as if English nettles were insufficient or insufficiently good! 
This absurdity is being set right by some of the Women’s Institutes. 
Both in Kent and Surrey—and I dare say in less famous shires—they 
have organised the communal drying of both nettle and foxglove leaves, 
All this drying of herbs—from dandelion roots upwards—is best done 
communally, for it needs a spacious and well protected floor, such as 
are provided by else unneeded oast houses in Kent. We should be 
grateful to the Institutes; but there is a tendency at present to put 
too much on their shoulders, and in many places the shoulders are not 
a little weak. An example, emphasised recently in The Times, is the 
suggestion of the Ministry that they should see to it that collection of 
acorns, which are an invaluable food for poultry as well as pigs. Though 
pigeons and pheasants will swallow them whole and in quantity—I have 
found 17 in a pheasant’s crop—they are better food if ground in a 
nut-mill. The gathering of this harvest is the proper task of the 
individual ; and he can always find a market for any excess, The crop 
is very large, as was the greatly neglected nut harvest. 


The Swallows’ Feast 

An observer of birds has said lately that swallows and martins grow 
fewer year by year. I do not believe it. A pretty and unusual picture 
of both species was to be seen on the first of October. The birds flying 
very low and very slowly over the common would just perch for 3 
moment or two on the soft, sweet grass. The attraction was the vast 
quantity of daddy-long-legs beginning again the circle of their oddly 
changing life. In two stages they seem to have an odd liking for 
golf greens. Rooks also fall on the feast of the unfortunate daddy-long- 
legs ; but, surprisingly, a vegetarian food seems to have the preference, 
They are already clearing the big crops of half-ripened’ walnuts, though 
often they fait to break open even the outer green covering. They antic- 
pate even the schoolboy ; and it is they, noz he, that litter the field with 
perfectly good acorns as well as walnuts. 


In the Garden 

A number of people who burn wood to ashes to provide their gardens 
with the much-needed potash forget that this is also supplied without 
the need of fire by green leaves. Digging such into the soil is rathef 
better than putting them on the compost heap and very much bette 
than burning them. An October job that is worth doing is the takiag 
of cuttings of currants in such a way as to produce a tree rather thm 
a bush. The method was, I think, recently recommended in The 
Countryman ; and even if no attempt to make a tall, that is a three 
or even four-foot standard, cuttings of gooseberries as well as currants 
should aim at keeping the eventual boughs well clear of the ground 
It is well to take cuttings or layers of any shrubs we desire for use o 
beauty. Personally I prefer roses on their own roots, though all the 
nursery men prefer budding on briars, W. Beach THOMAS. 
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How pathetic is that little group of men, women and 
children who, being threatened with blindness, draw 


aside from the busy stream of 


life. It is the work of 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


to take them under its protecting wings, to give them 
new courage and very often the gift of restored sight. 


We need your help by donation 


or legacy. 


£50,000 needed each year. 


4 











OORFIELDS 


MOORFIELDS 0 ~As/CITY ROAD) 
EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.I. 
Ps4q2 




















Controlled price 10d. per pkt. (as pre-war). 


THE IDEAL DAILY BREAD... 100% 


wereiaa 





PER 
PACKET 





CRISP NOURISHMENT 





Short Journey E. L. WOODWARD 


This autobiography of the well-known historian and Oxford don 
is a fascinating portrait of an age, and ranges from a London day 
school to the monasteries of Mt. Athos and from All Souls 
Common Room to the temples and palaces of Pekin. 10/6 


Spring Onions DUNCAN Mc GUFFIE 


The Book by the young farmer with ideas and ideals, which is 
having such an amazing success. Book Society Recommendation. 
Illustrated. 7/6 


Coming 15 October 


The Weald of Youth 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


The long awaited second portion of Mr. Sassoon’s autobiography, 
following The Old Century and Seven More Years. 8/6 


The Green Curve Omnibus 
Maj.-Gen. Sir ERNEST SWINTON 


Sir Ernest is the author of the famous stories by ‘ Ole-Luk-Oie’, 
now collected in this volume. He is also the originator of 
the tank, and it is therefore not surprising that these stories 
frequently anticipated military developments. If current reports 
about the Japanese are correct, the dreadful prospect outlined in 
D2 may yet be realised. 8/6 


Crisis in Zanat 
GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 
A delightfully entertaining and light-hearted novel, by the well- 


known journalist, which may be described as 
a modern Prisoner of Zenda. 7/6 F A g ia R 








DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





~ 8,200 


needy boys and girls in Dr. Barnardo's Homes look to you 
for their every want. Over 5,000 admitted since war 
began, including more than 1,000 war cases. 


10’- 


will feed one of 
them for 10 days. 


PLEASE HELP THE CHILDREN ON THE HOME FRONT 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent 
to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Evolution Today 
By Julian Huxley. 





Evolution: the Modern Synthesis. (Allen and 
Unwin. 25s. 

Tuts book is unquestionably the magnum opus of its author. One 
cannot read it without being astonished that a single mind can 
cover so adequately so wide a field. The subject might have been 
tackled by a team of several first-rate biologjsts, but then the 
synthesis would inevitably have been much less perfect. Dr. Julian 
Huxley has not been exceptionally distinguished as an investigator, 
but in the synthesis and exposition of the biological discoveries of 
others he is almost without a rival. Whether he is dealing with 
plants or animals and whether the subject is genetics or cytology 
or geographical distribution or ecology or taxonomy or palaeontology, 
Dr. Huxley writes with authority. He acknowledges help from 
friends, but the synthesis is clearly his own. 

It is necessary to say frankly that this is a book for biologists. 
Even that prodigy of learning, the general reader, will find large 
parts of it unintelligible. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with matters as 
unfamiliar and complex as those, for instance, with which the 
chemist deals, and there is no reason why ready intelligibility should 
be expected by people untrained in genetics and cytology. In these 
more difficult parts, as throughout the rest of the book, the style 
is straightforward: the difficulty is intrinsic and unavoidable. A 
little biological knowledge will enable the reader to make something 
of Chapters 8, 9 and 10, but the book as a whole can only be 
properly appreciated by serious students of evolution. Almost 
throughout, it is a model of scientific exposition. When Dr. Huxley 
disagrees with another author, he says so straightforwardly and 
without descending to the methods of rhetoric. Metaphor and 
analogy he uses skilfully to explain his meaning, never improperly 
to affect opinion. 

The main thesis is a revival in modern form of Darwin’s theory 
of natural selection. In the early days of genetics, grave doubt 
seemed to be thrown on the possibility that evolution might have 
occurred by the automatic survival of organisms possessing small 
beneficial variations. Genetics at that time was the opponent of 
Darwinism. All that has now changed, and the newer knowledge 
of genetics provides precisely that factual basis for naturai selection 
which was lacking in Darwin’s day. It is upon the interaction of 
genes in modifying one another’s effects that the eye of the student 
of evolution is focused today. A given mutant gene, as Dr. Huxley 
savs in a brilliant and useful metaphor, is not offered to the germ- 
plasm of the species to be accepted or declined as it stands. The 
offer is-not final. It may be merely a preliminary proposal, subject 
to negotiation. This metaphorical negotiation corresponds to two 
separate processes in nature: first, the recombination of the new 
gene with all sorts of diverse combinations of pre-existing genes, 
and secondly, the mutation of other genes in such ways as to affect 
the expression of the new gene. These processes, Dr. Huxley 
thinks, provide the variability upon which natural selection acts. 

Some biologists are accustomed to dismiss the marvellous adapta- 
tions of many organisms as the products of the minds of armchair 
biologists. Dr. Huxley shows how false this attitude is: it is the 
armchair worker who fails to recognise the adaptations. On this 
subject Dr. Huxley writes with special vigour, for he knows wild 
nature at first hand and does not have to theorise about it from 
the armchair or laboratory-stool, as so many biologists habitually do. 
To Lamarckism Dr. Huxley gives almost no support. His pages 
on this subject will be found useful and clarifying by Lamarckists 
and non-Lamarckists alike, for his argument is set out quietly and 
methodically He does not altogether reject orthogenesis, or straight- 
line evolution determined by internal causes. His discussion of 
this matter is particularly interesting and valuable. It seems 
doubtful whether we have heard the last of orthogenesis, despite 
the readiness of many biologists to dismiss it from consideration. 

he book ends on a note which must be interpreted as one of 
pessimism. The progress of humanity will be fitful and slow, 
Dr. Huxley thinks, unless men can decide once and for all on one 
of two policies: either the individual must be subordinated to the 
community, or his intrinsic superiority must be maintained. Dr. 
Huxley does not commit himself as to which policy he favours. 
The trend towards totalitarianism is so powerful today that under 
the polite title of “central planning” it threatens even democratic 
nations ; and if Dr. Huxley is right in thinking that a decision 
must be made between the two policies, individualism is seriously 
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threatened. If individualism is lost, 
values are lost with it. 

Our wealth of knowledge about evolution glitters so brightly 
that we are apt to be blinded and fail to see where we are ignorant. 
This magnificent book of 645 pages gives no indication of how 
anything elaborate can evolve unless it has survival-value in the 
struggle for existence or has been deliberately selected by man, 
We are given no insight into the origin of consciousness, nor even 
a formal explanation of how a Newton or a Beethoven might arise, 
These are subjects upon which nothing is known. It is conceivable 
that our remote descendants may be able to give a complete inter- 
pretation of the composition of a great symphony in terms of 
mutation, recombination of genes, natural or sexual selection, and 
the physics and chemistry of brain-cells ; but the person who thinks 
this probably relies as much upon guesswork as the person who does 
not. Joun R. Baker. 


almost all the higher human 


Revolt in the Mountains 


Sealed and Delivered: A Book on the Abyssinian Campaign. By 
G. L. Steer. (Hodder and Stoughton. 18s.) 


THE Army, during the present war, has been the principal victim of 
the British habit of selt-depreciation.. It is odd that a prominent 
politician should have complained recently in the House of Com- 
mons that had Rommel been in the British Army, he would not 
have risen above the rank of sergeant ; while the names of Campbell 
and Gott have only become familiar to the public with their deaths, 
and that of Wingate remains scarcely more than an inspiration ora 
provocation to the few who came in contact with him. 

To journalists like G. L. Steer and O. D. Gallacher belongs the 
credit of having done something to disperse the shameful miasma 
of depreciation and slander which has been allowed to accumulate 
round an army which from May, 1940, to June, 1941, was the 
only land force available in Europe, Asia, or Africa to oppose the 
triumphant masses of the Axis. In the first half of 1941 Wavell’s 
Middle East Army fought off the Axis in Libya; they fought the 
desperate rearguard actions in Greece and Crete’ (brief campaigns 
which had their influence on the all-important timing of the coming 
German offensive against the Soviet Union); _ they liquidated 
threatening situations in Syria, Iraq and Persia; and, in conjunction 
with East Africa Force, they overran the Fascist Empire in East 
Africa. George Steer did excellent work as Field Propaganda Officer 
both with the Imp= rial troops in Eritrea ard with “ Mission 101,” 
which was ent into the province of Gojam to the west of the great 
loop of the Blue Nile to organise, arm and direct the patriot forces 
which rallied to the returning Emperor. 

The War Office official account of the Abyssinian campaigns, 
recently published, has given due credit to the contribution of the 
Abyssinian patriot forces to the common effort to liquidate th 
quarter of a million Italian troops in occupation of their country. 
The value of patriot activity may be gauged by the fact that approxi- 
mately two-fifths of total available enemy forces were held a 
internal security duties and lines of communication by patriot action 
or the threat of it. The successful co-operation of small units o 
highly trained regulars, of part- -trained natives of the country under 
British officers and N.C.O.’s, and of larger groups of untrained 
guerilla fighters, manoeuvring in the heart of enemy territory, with 
no protected line of communications (and, in Gojam, with a mini- 
mum of air support), may well be repeated in other areas where 
geographical conditions favour such action, where the population is 
hostile to the occupying power, and where it is impractical to supply 
and maintain large regular forces. 

The 2nd Ethiopian Battalion, formed of Ethiopian refugees from 
Kenya and the Sudan, with British officers and some N.C.O.’s, and 
the incomparable fighters of the Frontier Battalion of the Sudan 
Defence Force, formed the spearhead of the force which in three 
months marched the odd miles from the Sudan border © 
Addis Ababa, through the waterless Shankalla wilderness and across 
the highlands of the Ethiopian plateau. In the words of the 
official account, “two battalions . . . had defeated and largely cap- 
tured or dispersed four Italian brigades with all their horse, foot, 
artillery and aircraft. The total odds in man-power against them 
were 10 to 1; the odds in fire-power far greater.” 

Steer’s book will be the first of many which will try to describe 
the peculiar quality of this minor Odyssey which someone called 
« “cross between Peter Pan and the Forty-Five.” Steer was always 
flitting between the Gojam and the more important front in Eritrea, 
and his book contains some errors of fact (but before a fight 8 
over there are always half a dozen different versions of #t). Som 
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,The Coming 


ready on Monday 


Battle of 
Germany 


by WILLIAM B. ZIFF 


A statement of the case for air-power, for 
which the author claims that it is the sole 
decisive weapon, whose possibilities are 
still not fully understood, and which is not 
yet being developed as it can and must be 
if we are to win the war. 


Ist American printing July 17 
14th _is,, »  Sept.8 
1st English - Oct. 12 
7s « » in hand 


‘The keen interest taken by the American public 
in the part air-power will play in the defeat of 
Germany is seen in the fact that two books on 
this subject are best sellers in the United States 
today. Major Alexander Seversky’s Victory 
Through Air Power has headed the list for many 
weeks. It has now been narrowly edged out by 
Mr. William Ziff's The Coming Battle of Germany.’ 
‘PETERBOROUGH in the Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7,1942 


7s. 6d. net 





latest fiction 
ANGELA THIRKELL'’S 


Marling Hall 


‘How well we know our Barsetshire! It is with the 
expectancy of meeting old friends that one opens 
a new Angela Thirkell. . . . Wickedly amusing.’— 
Daily Telegraph 
‘Her penetration alarms as it diverts; and Marling 
Hall is truly pungent comedy.’— 
FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer) 
‘As gracious and satisfying as any Of its predeces- 
sors.’—RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times) 
‘Immensely readable, intensely witty and of reason- 
able length. In my opinion, Mrs. Thirkell puts our 
more portentous novelists to bed.’— 
JAMES AGATE (Daily Express) 


91d large printing 
OSCAR LEWIS'S 
I Remember 


Christine 


A gay and charming novel by a new author 


Recommended by The Book Society 
8s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 


8s. 6d. net 
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=and now read 
SCATTERED SHOTS 


Major C. S. JARVIS, c.M.c., 0.8.2. 
“ Rare entertainment. No review could do justice to the 
felicity of phrase and inimitable sense of fun with which 
every paragraph is alive."—Game ©& Gun. IIlustrated by 
the incomparable *‘ Roly,’ 7s. 6d. 


POST-WAR | 
CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, k.c. 


Nothing can be worse for the political convictions of the 
community than a one-sided truce and this pamphlet 
therefore applies Conservatism to the conditions of the 
present day. 6d. 
AMERICA’S 
“ >a a 
FIRST TWO YEARS 
Mrs. ANTHONY BILLINGHAM 
(Published jointly with the Pilot Press, Ltd.) 
jerstanding story of American volunteer assistance 





ir in covers ambulances, hospitals, clothing, evacua- 
tion centres, ferry pilots, Eagle Squadron, etc., and is 
illustrated with over 70 striking photographs. 6s. 


7 
2nd Printing New Fiction 


THE STRANGER 
WITHIN THE GATES 


MOMA CLARKE 
“An authentic picture of the French bourgeoisie 1910- 
1940. The book reads well and I recommend it.”"— 
Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. 


nd Printin 





A 





WOMEN WILL 
BE DOCTORS 


HANNAH LEES 
“Miss Lees certainly knows her stuff, clinical and psycho- 
logical, and presents it with a convincing assurance.”"— 


- 


Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. 


MR. MIDDLETON'S 
MOSCOW 


JOHN ENGLAND 
A witty domestic diversion, set in the English country- 


side and written with penetration and vivacity. 7s. 6d. 


2nd_ Printing 
THE TWO-FIVE 
TO MARDON 


KATHERINE FIELD 
“Miss Field is interested in the human side of detection. 
She is witty and discerning.“—John 0’ London’s Weekly. 
7s. 6d. 


MURDER IN WHITEHALL 


THEODORE HYDE ‘ 
“ An excellent * straight * detective story, with a criminal who 
is as intelligent as Raffles..—John o’ London's Weekly. 
8s. 6d. 


MISS JESSICA’S STICK 
AYLMER HUNTER 
“A thriller about a county family, whose astonishing 
actions keep one reading on eagerly to the end.”"—News 
Chronicle. 8s. 6d. 
All prices are NET 
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of his reflections on Italian courage are rather unfair ; they fought 
gallantly enough on occasion (Cheren and Wadara), and their countér- 
attacks can be tricky. But the author of Guernika has a vivid 
pen and a gift for the delineation of his fellows. If Major (now 
Brigadier) Wingate has some of the qualities of a Lawrence (or, 
as others think, of a Cromwell), Steer certainly does not idealise 
him. 

“He was quite oblivious to danger and alive to the unexpected 

in this kind of campaiga, and had developed the parachutist’s ex- 
treme faith in courage, bluff and surprise as the principal weapon of 
modern war. He was a bully, but not the stupid full-necked kind. 
Lank and sallow, with the stoop of a hyena in his shoulders, he 
had a nose of Wellingtonian bone and eyes that, however narrowly 
set above it, proclaimed his drive and his brilliance.” 
i iti suited to the special military 
genius of the British. Steer describes two or three of them well. 
There are gaps among them already. I like to remember the 
Elizabethan figure of Donald Nott (now reported a prisoner of 
war) ; of Laurenz Van Der Post, a poet and an intellectual, and a 
consummate camel-master (missing at Singapore); and bearded 
Colin MacDonald, riding into the sunset ; “ How lucky we are to 
see this country; they say it gets lovelier every day.” (He was 
killed in front of Debra Marcos.) How lucky we others were 
to meet such men. WILLIAM GALLOWGLASS. 


A Personal Document 


Flight to Arras. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Translated by Lewis 
Galantiére. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


It is rash to publish in war-time a serious book about the ex- 
periences of war. For one thing, there is the danger that it will 
be regarded simply as another document: in the case of Flight 
to Arras another document on the fall of France. There it all is: 
the inadequacy of the French air force, with a handful of fighters 
in which contro!s and machine guns seldom failed to freeze ; the 
hopelessness of a losing campaign (“ We know that nothing can do 
any good, yet we blow up bridges nevertheless, in order to play 
the game”); the refugees on the roads to whom “death was a sort 
of luxury, something like a bit of advice. It was the nip in the 
hock by which the shepherd dog hurries the flock along.” And 
since the author has an unusual gift of communication his evidence 
moves and convinces. 

Yet a serious book, or a book written with serious intention, is 
not primarily evidence of anything but the author’s mind. Few 
read Conrad tor the tight he throws on conditions of seafaring in 
the nineteenth century ; nor, it any snaps be eugperen, did Saint- ocenpery 








Reh ind barbed wire 


No words can describe the lot 
of our men who are Prisoners 
of War—most have now 
entered their THIRD YEAR of 
captivity. Faced witha vastly 
increased number of prison- 
ers, we beg readers of ‘THE 
SPECTATOR” not to forget 
these men at this time of their 
greatest need. Please com- 
plete and post the form 
below NOW—we will gladly 
do the rest. 
€5 will send regular parcels and cigarettes for a year. 
€50 will send regular parcels afd cigarettes for 
a year to 10 prisoners. 
To MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.8.E., Hon. Director, 
and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS 


AND GAMES FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
Carrington House, Hertiord Street, London, W.1. 
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write this account of a reconnaissance flight to provide a hypothetical 
future historian with raw material of a superior kind. He did not 
even write it simply to convey the different siages of feeling of a 
self-conscious and articulate airman sent on a mission almost certain 
to be fatal. For him-the day of his flight over Arras was the 
turning point in an experience amounting to conversion; from 
rational resentment at the futility of a hopeless struggle to pas- 
sionate non-rational acceptance of the creed that each is responsible 
for all, that a country or a civilisation is made by the sum of men’s 
sacrifices for the common idea of Man. Or, in immediate terms, 
his major was right when he ordered crew after crew off to almost 
certain death on the principle “Defeat is inescapable. But it is 
proper that defeat manifest itself by death.” 

It is, therefore, as the crystallisation of a moral and emotional 
experience that this book should be judged. The interest should 
lie in the quality of the man rather than in the precise nature of 
his circumstances. But does it? Do we occasionally wonder, “Is 
this a shade portentous—a little overcharged?” Distilled into 
a short poem, perhaps: extended to 160 pages of sustained lyrical 
intensity, will it (even with the excellence of the translation) quite 
stand up to it? Or is it, aftér all, only another document? The 
author may, as the dust jacket states, be in the happy positior of 
“recollecting in tranquillity”; we, alas, still find it hard to stand 
far enough away to see the result in perspective. For the moment; 
it must be confessed, we*are more interested in France than in M 
de Saint-Exupéry. But perhaps, with his new-found philosophy. 
this is what he would prefer. LeTTICE FOWLER. 


Children in Court 


The Child and the Magistrate. By John A. F. Watson. 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
THERE is no greater authority on delinquency, and especially on 
the work of juvenile courts; than John Watson. This book in no 
way sets out to seek the causes of the present rise in juvenile 
delinquency, but it very definitely sets out to show not only the 
absolute necessity of finding out the cause of every individual offence 
which appears before a juvenile court, but how this should and 
must be done, and then goes on elaborately to describe the method 
of «reatment which should be meted out to the offender. It leaves 
two outstanding impressions on the mind of the reader: the terrific 
patience and care which needs to be expended on every child 
or young person who appears before the court, and the absolute 
necessity of having on the bench of a juvenile court men and women 
who have the vocation, the understanding, and the enthusiasm to 
qualify them for such a position. It shows the great importanc: 
of the work of the court not only in the prevention of adult crime, 
but also in the opportunities which exist for transforming an “ab- 
normal” child into becoming an crdinary self-respecting citizen, 
and how the success or failure of this work depends upon the 
right choice of magistrates to sit on the panel. Every Lord Liew- 
tenant of Counties should read the chapter describing the needed 
qualifications so that they can recommend suitable people to be made 
justices of the peace for this specific purpose. The so-called failure of 
juvenile courts is not due to the Children and Young Persons Act, 
but to the incompetence of so many of the benches which administer 
it, and to the lack in so many places ot a sufficient number of 
clubs and hostels and probation and other officers to assist in the 
work. The Lord Chief Justice in his introduction states that “If 
the magistrate is not endowed with qualities which enable him 
to understand the workings of a child’s mind, and if he has no 
practical acquaintance with the conditions in which large numbers 
of children who will come before him are reared, he will fail.” 
The reader of this book enjoys an enthrallingly interesting picture 
of the work of the court. It describes in the minutest but all im- 
portant details the lay-out of the court room—even the position 
where each person should sit or stand. The details given of the 
whole procedure for preving the cases, even the intelligible language 
to be used are so excellently told that they form a model for every 
court in the country. The arguments put forward for the need for 
full enquiries into the background of the children—the “ inner ” life 
to be unfolded by the psychiatrist, and the “outer” to be dis 
covered by the probation officers and the education officers—before 
deciding upon treatment are so convincingly given that it is to b 
hoped that no court will in future make such decisions without 
having these essential reports before it. The various methods for 
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SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of insurance including 


FIRE + LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY « MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON - GLASGOW - B/RMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY! BRITAIN 


RATTRAY’S or PERTH 


With the inherent fine qualities of Rattray’s 
Tobaccos still maintained, their appeal to the dis- 
criminating smoker is greater than ever. As most 

hte of the good things of life are scarce, 
MH for the time being, 


it must follow that 
the demand for 
Rattray’s Tobaccos 
exceeds the supply. 

ye 


Whatever supply 
you do get you can 
help everyone by 
making it last just 
a little longer. 


Tobacco 
Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND, 














HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


gv @ Fuel 


ECONOMY IS ESSENTIAL ESSE COOKERS BURN LESS 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 CONDUIT STREET, W.! & 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C4 


LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
20 Canning Place 17 Greenside Place 1! Dixon Street, C.! 
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THIS 1S OUR [00th YEAR! 


for in April, 1843, this Society was founded and 
| our records state that during all these years over 
THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND poor children have been 


cared for — truly a vital NATIONAL WORK. 
YOU CAN ENSURE THAT THOUSANDS MORE 
WILL BE ABLE TO PLOUGH A STRAIGHT FURROW 
THROUGH LIFE. 
Will you send a 
tangible expression of 
your grief at the death 
of our President, 
H.R.H. The Duke of 
Kent, by sending a 
donation to-day to- 
_, Wards the work so 
warmly commended by 
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A Fortescue House boy ploughing ior Victory. hi 
All vegetables consumed last year grown on our land. im. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON of WITLEY, P.C. 
Chairman of the “ Arethusa” Ship Committee : 

Admiral o the Fleet the EARL of CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B.. G.C.V.O 
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» WAR EFFORT 






Send us your enquiries for Diesel and Steam 
Engines and Generating Seta; Boilers: Locos: 
Cranes; Excavators; Dumpers: Concrete Mixers; Electric Motors; Switch 
Gear; Compressors ; Hydraulic Presses and Accumulators: Pumpe: Plastic 
Movlding Machinery; Chemical Plant; Colliery Plant; Rails; Track and 
Wagons; Steel Sections; Tanks, Tubes and Fittings, etc. 


The largest stocks in the Country 

GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD. 

wood LANE, _LONDON, W.12 AND STANNINGLEY, NEAR LEEDS ane at 
id, Manch South 1, Gi N le, Bath, Belfast. ag 











insurance needs 





LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 








Head Office : | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chief Office)- | CORNHILL, E.C. 
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juvenile court pane: who has not read it and fully absorbed its 
contents. 

It is a great pity that the price has not been considerably re- 
duced, for it is a book to keep and not to borrow. It is a hand- 
book for probation officers, heads of approved schools, and social 
workers generally, as much as for magistrates. It permeates a spirit 
which should prevail in every court in the country, the spirit of 
painstaking investigation into all the possible causes of the trouble, 
with a view to discovering what is the right treatment for the 
child’s welfare. Indeed, the author so much has the welfare of the 
child in mind that he sometimes seems to forget that deterrence 
to others has also to be considerea, and that the injured party, too, 
must be made to feel that justice to him as well as to the offender 
has been given by the court 

From the many typical cases with which Mr. Watson illustrates 
his book, this painful fact emerges above all others: that “what 
matters is not the conduct of the child, but his social and mental 
background: poverty and slums; disease and drink ; immorality ; 
indifference to religion ; each of them conducing to that most tragic 
of all a child’s afflictions—a broken home. These are the roots of 
evil.” Basic L. Q. HENRIQUES. 


A Water Story 


Return to the River. By Roderick Haigh-Brown. 8s. 6d). 


THOSE who write novels about animals must always have trouble in 
knowing how to deal with their characters, their heroes. They can 
go the whole hog in humanising their puppets, creating, as in The 
Fungle Book, a completely imaginary animal community, not unlike 
a decent public school, with its good chaps and bad chaps, its 
sneaks and bullies. Then there is the Tarka the Otter or Bambi 
formula, a simple one where man is the wicked enemy ; or a more 
subtle one as in that half-novel fock of the Bushveldt, where the 
hero-dog is a peg on which to hang a friendly, human, sentimental 
account of a country and its inhabitants. 

It must be most difficult of all for a scientist to write an animal 
novel. Mr. Roderick Haigh-Brown must be forgiven, and can indeed 
be justified, in making the heroes of Return to the River not so much 
his beloved salmon as the human beings whose relations with the 
salmon he describes. His book is an account of the birth, growth, 
migrations, spawning and death of the chinook, one of the great 
salmon of the Pacific seaboard and rivers of the United States and 
Canada. He has done his job well, and made a fine, exciting, 
moving book. As is most proper in a zoologist, he never writes of 
what his fish heroes and heroines felt or saw ; he never puts himself 


(Collins. 
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in their place or endows them with human ideas and language ; he 
writes only of what they did and of what the human beings did. 
Yet, as is also most proper, the result of his book is to give the 
reader a real feeling for the salmon and a real notion of their life 
history and relationship with other creatures as a whole. His book 
is an odd and perhaps new thing—an ecological novel, a novel in 
which man is in his proper balanced place—as one of the many 
interesting animals that have something to do (in this case) with 
salmon. Incidentally, Return to the River makes one wish we had 
in Britain an organisation which looked after our wild life with the 


devotion of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
JAMES FISHER. 


Fiction 


Whistle! Stop! By Maritta Wolff. (Constable. 9s.) 


Wine of the Country. By Hamilton Basso. (Constable. 9s.) 
Kitty Villiers. By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 
Young Ames. By Walter D. Edmonds. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


NOVELS dealing with family life are common enough, but Miss 
Maritta M. Wolff's Whistle! Stop! has little likeness to the familiar 
English saga. The Veech family are “have nots” living in a small 
town near Detroit before the entry of America in the present war. 
They are shiftless, improvident, vulgar and sentimental. But Miss 


* Wolff tackles her job with the skill and verve of a natural story- 


teller, so that we soon fafl under the spell of her prodigal talent 
and follow the fortunes, good and bad, of her dubious family with 
increasing devotion. The Veechs may be worthless, anti-social 
parasites, but their vitality endows them with a quality of life ; we 
want to know what happens next. Besides Molly Veech and her 
husband there are three sons and three daughters, an ageing male 
lodger, who looks on himself as related to the family, and Dorothy, 
a nine-year-old child, born out of wedlock to the eldest daughter 
Mary. She and her eldest brother, who keeps a separate establish- 
ment, are the main sources of income. Mary is both mistress and 
manageress to the owner of a hotel in a neighbouring town, who 
wishes to make an honest woman of her. But Mary and Kenny, 
her second brother, are in love with each other. Kenny is a 
charming wastrel who has never done a day’s work in his life. 
The younger girls are bound equally by environment and economics. 
Jen makes the most of what she can snatch while accepting the 
limitation of background, while Josette attempts an escape, but 
inspired by a false set of values, founders speedily. Only Carl, 
the youngest, emerging from adolescence, nervous, uncertain, more 
imaginative than the others, is left, and for him the chances are 
few and brittle. Mary and Kenny are separated by the machinations 
of her lover, whom she marries in order to save her brother from 
the perils attendant on revenge. 

Miss Wolff does not bring her novel to a tidy conclusion (she 
may intend a sequel), but in spite of its various faults of structure 
and characterisation, she has written a remarkable book. By the 
brilliance of its observed detail it possesses the validity of a social 
document. 

In Wine of the Country, Mr. Basso also deals with family life 
and some of its problems, but here the sphere is academic. Tait 
Ravenwill, an anthropologist from the South, comes North to meet 
Professor Prescott of Chadhurst. The Professor has three beautiful 
daughters and one beautiful niece. Tait is attracted by Catherine 
Prescott, but circumstances push her cousin Ellen in the front of 
the picture, and it is she who marries the distinguished Southerner. 
Ellen, who is a highly strung neurotic young heiress, has had af 
unpleasant experience in an earlier love affair, which has gravely 
disturbed the balance of her mind. The young couple go South 
for a few months in order that Tait may finish a book before he 
returns to teaching, which he dislikes. Ellen, while very mud 
in love, hates her new existence and loathes the Southern climate 
and the people. She is jealous of all Tait’s friends. Catherine, 
left behind, is trying to reorganise her own life, for she had fale 
in love with Tait, too. Ellen, while trying to adjust herself ® 
the demands made on her, becomes more and more absorbed @ 
her own miserable fears. Tait decides that he cannot return © 
university life under any terms and tells Ellen, who, while horrified, 
acquiesces. She persuades Catherine to visit them, and when het 
cousin arrives, realises that she is jealous of her, too. As the result 
of a sudden brain-storm, she walks out into the swamp and mets 
her death from exposure. This solution is too simple, for it seems 
that Tait will now marry Catherine, whom he should have chose 
at first But it serves Mr. Basso as a vehicle for airing his i 
on a great number of topical problems. The contrasts betweei 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will ve awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. Envelopes 
should be recewed mot later than first post that day and must bear the word 
“ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions must be on 
the form below, and none can be accepted from the. U.S.A. The solution and the 

















name of she winner will be published m the following issue.) 
ACROSS 14. A thoroughly fishy contrivance. 

x Where there’s a will. (8, 5.) 15. The price of a kingdom. 
10. “*—— upon two legs, and bearing all 18. Half a score not well secured. 

the outward semblance of a man. 19. Tree which knew a song. 

(Dickens.) 22. Advice to the hysterical. 
11. “ Bird of the wilderness,”—or desert 24. The root of perfumery. i 

rather. 26. The , Shape of (cricket) things to 
12. Watch in the nursery. come.” , tines 
13. A warlike deed. 27. There’s a little Irish in her. 


16. Reappear fruitless. 
17. I gape or eat for a change. 


SOLUTION TO 









20. Tokyo isn’t likely to contradict bs 
Kipling. (4, 2, 4 CROSSWORD No. 185 
21. A short girl, more’s the pity! 
23. These should be and are likely to be AiR'Mic iHia'l Ricmumri 
stiff. = 
25. Foreign duty. ly ; 3 : " “ ‘ iE bad | 
28. Pasteboard before the stream, very } CM & GOD Tia 
progressive. “MOMs > -E- a a 
29. Salt upstairs. : lear ESMBSUTER GATE 
30. Then Mabel sits in church. mn 2 * - 2 
DOWN . \@ OF D Fe RES HOW 
2. They are more likely to be put off ce. Be co i+ B< 
than on for bowling. he | UNDERGO 
3. Consider. “4 “2 a wy es 
4. A bus for the boy, perhaps. a - ————_— - Ts =f 
§. Inform the archer. }E.S PLANS OF SHE AF] 
6. Here in France surrounded by bran. sy cy os s " & Ho 
.—. _ a 53 MARGENTEEYIOMF IOI L| 
. The censor’s highest praise. . * ‘a--- 
9. But it is far more likely that light- ia © mi: a 8 = K 
ning did. WEATHER PiRIO BP HE 





SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 23rd 


The winner of Crossword No. 185 is Miss JoAN B, ASHURST, 47 
Oxleay Road, Harrow. 
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When the war ends there will be a famine of the 
Word of God in Europe and in many other Lands. 


The Bible Society is naw making plans whereby it will be able to send 


the Bread of Life wherever it is needed, as soon as hostilities cease. 





A reconstruction fund has been opened, and gifts will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria Street - - London, E.C.4. 


Secretaries. 











KLG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15. 








‘,.. and she lived happily ever after”’ 


The story is ended, but the 


: ‘ a handsome Prince for a 
brilliance of Cinderella’s good 


husband, but we can and 


fortune is still reflected in WILL give her a chance in 
this little girl’s eyes. She is life if you will be a Fairy 
a “Cinderella” too. She has Godmother. We will feed 


no home, no one of her own 
to look after and love her. 
But she dreams of a happy 
future just like the original 
Cinderella. We cannot give 
her a coach and horses, or 


her, clothe her, and love and 
educate her. 


Won't you, too, help her and 
our other 6,200 children to 
“live happily ever after.” 


Cheques and P.O.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received 
by the Sec., W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Evacuation Hars., JOELST., PINNER,MIDDLESEX 
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Northern and Southern ways of life in America are effectively 
presented. 


Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Edmonds offer romantic period pieces. Kitty 
Vilhers opens on the first Sunday of September, 1939, and shows 
the heroine. now a lady with snow-white hair, returning to Seventon, 
where she was born and brought up. Kitty explores the forty years 
of time which have elapsed. She has been married three times, 
lost three husbands and two children. She has lived in Russia 
and the U.S.A.; gone through war and revolution; made a run- 
away match with a dashing young painter, who turns out to have 
a wife alive. Accosted by this woman in a Parisian restaurant, her 
romance shattered, Kitty abandons Robert instantly; but it is 
really quite all right, for she has an aunt, a Comtesse Somebody, 
who is able to arrange everything, including her miscarriage, in a 
most satisfactory manner. Presently the heroine is a Russian 
princess, living in a Russian fairy tale. But her husband is killed 
in the last war—her children are destroyed by the revolution and 
Kitty makes her way out of Russia with the bulk of her jewels 
sewn in the hem of her skirt. In America, she marries a financier 
and mothers his unloved child. After the slump of ’29, Kitty’s 
husband kills himself, and when she realises that she is not needed, 
even by her step-daughter, she comes back to England. Kitty is 
created with such coolness that she remains a shadowy ghost without 
the power to touch our emotions: in spite of all her vicissitudes, 
dulness hangs about her like a pall. Fixed in the present tense 
she is like a wax figure, against the whirling panorama of the world, 
life-like but lifeless. 

Mr. Edmonds’ book owes something to the picaresque, but more 
to the fairy story. The rollicking youthful hero of Young Ames 
in a couple of years wins the hand of his bosses’ ward and a 
partnership in the business. The scene is in New York: the 
period is the 1830’s. The book is written with gusto, and will be 
found entertaining by the uncritical. JoHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


The Scarlet Fish. By Joan Grant. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus is an enchanting book about ancient Egypt, designed, one 
suspects, like Walter de la Mare’s Come Hither, for the young of 
all ages. There are eight stories, of which perhaps the most 
delightful deal with a blue faience hippopotamus who loves a princess, 
and with a iittle scarlet fish so small and thin that he can escape 
through the grating of the enclosed water in which he lives. Ralph 
Lane, who is responsible for the attractive illustrations, is an Egypto- 
logist, and the publisher claims, with more probability than usual, 
that they might be thought to date from the time of the Pharaohs 
instead of the twentieth century. This would be an ideal Christmas 
gift. 

My Naval Life. Py Earl of Cork and Orrery. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
Tue only complaint against this engaging book is its price. Admiral 
of the Fleet, the Earl of Cork and Orrery, has been fifty-four years 
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in the Navy (indeed, he thinks that all boys, including himself, enter 
the Service too young). In the last war he was in command of the 
ships in the Red Sea, which supported and made possible the Arab 
Revolt, and was for a time President of the Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich. Admirers of this lovely building must often have 
wanted to hear about the training. that goes on inside, and this book 
will partly satisfy their curiosity. Towards the end of his naval 
career, in April-June, 1940, the author commanded the expedition to 
Narvik. There are 18 photographic illustrations. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHEN optimism runs high in Throgmorton Street it is usually 
time to tread warily. Before the war it was always when the market 
sky looked bluest that the proverbial bolt was loosed and the mad 
scramble began to stand from under. After the rise in market 
quotations, which has continued almost unbroken since the spring 
and recently increased in pace, it is not surprising that many of the 
more cautious are now asking whether the old familiar sequence of 
events will be repeated. One poini stressed, quite rightly, by the 
market optimists is that whereas in pre-war days speculation on 
borrowed money always created a technical position sensitive to 
any adverse news, the current buying is on a strictly cash basis, 
Thus there is not the same risk that bad news might bring a 
panicky rush to sell. 


WILL THE RISE CONTINUE ? 


While I suspect that even in these days some brokers with 
surplus cash resources are willing enough to finance moderate 
purchases by clients, it is true that the technical position in 
Throgmorton Street is immensely strong and the likelihood of a 
wave of liquidation correspondingly small. That is not to say, how- 
ever, that the rise wil! not be checked. Apart from the long-term 
check imposed by yield considerations—at some point there is bound 
to be a switch-back from equities to gilt-edged—I see three possibk 
developments which might call a halt. First, a resumption of heavy 
air activity over this country; second, a really serious reverse on 
the war front ; and third, some action by the Government to damp 
down speculative enthusiasm, 


Any one or a combination of these possibilities could at least 
restrain buyers and cause a mild setback, but I doubt whether one 
need fear any widespread selling movement. Investment morale is 
high and not easily shaken. Nor is there much faith nowadays in 
the old policy of getting liquid and remaining so until the clouds 
blow over. Most investors now realise that they are in the market 
for better or worse, and are wiliing to act on this view. Against 
such a market background I feel that there jis every justification for 
discriminating buying in spite of the rise which has already takes 
place. 

A RECOVERY SHARE 

A steady rise in recent months in the price of Sisal Estates 
preference shares, now quoted around fré6s. 6d., reflects the expects 
tion that further progress will be made before long in clearing of 
the arrears of dividend. Three years’ arrears are outstanding, but 
the riet amount involved is only £18,000. Rather more than thi 
was actually earned in the year to June 30th after providing for 
taxation, and it will be surprising if the current year’s profits @ 
not show a substantial improvement. As a result of recent evenis 
in the Far East, the principal source of sisal supplies, jt has become 
necessary to stimulate production elsewhere. Restriction in East 
Africa, where Sisal Estates operate, has therefore been withdraw 
and a considerably larger output is to be bought by the Government. 
My guess is that this company’s preference arrears will be paid of 
at a rapid rate, thus opening the way to a resumption of ordinary 
dividends. From this standpoint the E.P.T. position is favourable, 
as the company actually paid a dividend of 14 per cent. on i 
ordinary capita! for 1937. The §s. ordinaries, now quoted aroun 
3s., then stood as high as 10s. They have scope for recovery. 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


























No shareholders No commission 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,200; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, <lso Circular Credits 


and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. Deposits for fixed 
periods received 


ALSE TEETH 


Are you denture-conscious? 


Provided a dental plate fits properly, the wearer should not 
be reminded of its presence in the mouth. To make false teeth 
fit firmly and comfortably sprinkle KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE on the contact surface of the plate. Also do not 
neglect regular cleaning—keep your denture in hygienic con- 
dition by brushing after meals with KOLYNOS DENTURE 
POIVDER 


_ KOLYNOS 





DENTURE FIXATIVE DENTURE POWDER 
makes false teeth fit firmly, for cleaning artificial teeth, 
1/3d and 3/3d. 1/3d per tin. 


From all chemists 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 
Ly NONYMS FOR CROSSWORDS. 
Cross words may rise when you 
find difficulty in getting rs good 
emoke Try asking for a King Six 
Cigar—svyaonym o king pleasure. 
Hand er 10}d. and look for the 
King on the Band 
PERSONAL 
PLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 
| > sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 
cluding Boots’ branches Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, ts. 9d., 2s. 10d., §s. 


tial and most mportant work, “ Talkies,” Home 
Cines, Leicas, Contax and all miniature cameras should not 
be idle. Much more up-to-date models after the war, and 
the top price we can now pay will be better invested in War 
Savings. —WaALLAce HEATON LTD. 127 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 
1ANCER SUFFERER. Young woman 26, husband in 
( Army, 4 dependent children. Funds for nourishment 
urgently necded, Diamonds and jewellery gratefully re- 
ceived. Please help. Case 147 42.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CANcER Retrer, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
YOMMON WEALTH, KENSINGTON. — Owing to 
repeated enquiries a further Meeting will take place 
at Essex Church — Palace Gardens Terrace, Notting 


( YAMERAS and Home Movies urgently wanted for essen- 


Hill Gate, at 8.30 p.m., on Wednesday, October 14th. 
Subject THE POL. ITICAL TRUCE AND THE WAR 
EFFORT Admission free 
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GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
for 17s. 6d. a week for an invalid lady, 
spital, so that she may have nursing 
74 Brook Green, 


] ISTRESSED 
TION appeals 
rom h¢ 


just discharged f 
Case 224).—Appeal “ S,” 


care required 
London, W.6 
ON'T GO BAREHEADED bu 


Ladies and Gentie- 


men's d ielt hats are very valuabk to GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E Please send to APP?EAL SECRETARY 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND earnt n 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. n stamps for 
first .esson to S. R. Durron 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 


4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFAarLane (C) 
The Study, 95 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

\ ATRIC R.A.P. MATHS.,, &« Postal Tuition for 
4 Sch. Certif.. Matric, Degree and other exams. Mod. 


tees. —Prosp. (price 3d.) from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. 
Dept. Bot. WOL’ EY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
\l ONOMARK. Confidentiai London Address. Letters 
redirected. §s. p.a—BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 
| ) EFRESH YOURSELF n Englis Country. 
\ Descriptive Lict (4d post free) 
of 160 INNS ond HOTELS 


PEoPLE’S REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 

QPARE- TPME WRITING.—I! vou are interes.ca 
N writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM POETRY 
RADIO PLAYS. study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
n spar. time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only Schooi under the direct patron- 
age ot the leading newspaper Proprietors Free advice and 
book “Writing for the Press” .from Prospectus Dept. 
L.S.J. $7 Gordon Square, Lond@m W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
QHORT STORY WRITING. Seno 4d stamps tor 
‘ booklet describing wor.d-famous posta: course — 
Recent Institute (Dept 85Q) Palace Gate, W.8 

| eo SPECIAL INGREDIENTS in “Bermaline” 

Bread give the little more that means so much to the 
goodness of bread. A joy to eat and very digestible. Ask 
your Baker, or write “ BERMALINE,”” Fairley St., Glasgow. 
Ts THREE DAYS’ IMPORTANT RED CROSS 
SALE of Manuscripts, Printed Books and Auto- 

graphed Letters will be held at SOTHEBY’S. commenc- 
ing Tuesday, October 13th, at 11 o'clock 

May be viewed Thursday, October 8th, Friday, October 
gth, and Monday, October 12th. 

Gifts for another similar sale gratefully received by the 
TREASURER, Red Cross Sales, 17 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


™ TRIANGL« Secretarial! [ramming College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks, Founded rg1ro. May. $306-7-8, 


ry. YPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legai, 
&c., Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hil. Gdns. London, N.W.3, Hampstead 3554. Mod. Terms. 


+ tee of al kinds undertaken.—Apply, Miss Epye, 
5 Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele. : Guildford 3895 


Ww* FCHES WANTED. New, O.d, Disusea, Out o1 

order. Top prices paid. Send registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN). 19 Hopwood Averue. 
Manchester, 4 


\ *ELL-KNOWN Publisher wishes to hear of MSS. 
of religious books for children on thoroughly 
up-to-date lines, also good illustrators.— Write to Box 
No. A 867 
LIVES are claimed annually by Tuber- 
5 000 culosis, but many are saved by the 
Brompton Hospital for Consumption and the capacity 
toearn a livelihood restored. Please help witha donation 
and remember Brompton in your Will.—The Treasurer, 
Brompton Hospital, London, $.W.3. 














LECTUI RE 
YREE TRADE LEGION ROOMS, 38 Bedford Street, 
I Strand, W.C.2. WedneSday, October 21st, at 6.30 


B.A., Joint Secretary and Editor In- 


p.m., DeRYCK ABEL, 
“The People’s Food.” Admission 


dividualist Bookshop, 
Free. 
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COMFORT 


A Dictionary de 


ion:— 


*To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
satisfaction,” im short 


CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 











APPOINTMENTS 

1 fg nk TECHNICAL SERVICE REGISTER.— 

Interesting work of a technical nature for women— 
draughtsmanship, laboratory work, works planning, etc. 
—may be available to you if you have passed School Certifi- 
cate mathematics, physics, chemistry or general science, 
Training given where necessary. Apply for leafiet PL 
IOI 1942 to your nearest E mployment Exchange or by post 
card, marked “ W.T.S.R.”, to the MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE, 8 St. James’ Square, London, S.W.1. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AMPSTEADSECRETARIALCOLLEGE 
| Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab. 
First-class London training leading to interesting secre 
tarial posts in the Services or in civil life. Lovely country 
house in very safe area. Prospectus from SECRETARY 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms. Shropshire 



























KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 
PASTILLES 
embodying the 


manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 














Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 


| | Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
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